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Street Fairs Must Go. 


Street fairs do not interfere at all with 
the success of legitimate and properly con- 
ducted state and county agricultural and 
mechanical fairs. In fact, they serve to 
show the broad difference between a high- 
ly educational institution and exhibitions 
where no other end is desired except that 
of making money, and no particular regard 
is paid to the manner in which it is made. 
So far as this part of the country is con- 
cerned, the street fairs have been a dis- 
grace to the communities in which held. 
The privilegies tolerated have been such as 
no legitimate fair would for a moment con- 
sider. The street fairs have been de- 
rounced by our best people, and it seems 
to me they are not likely to be held more 
than once in a place. Their patronage has 
been principally from the cities, and I have 
been unable to discover that they have at- 
tracted any crowds to speak of except from 
the city in which held, and the patrons, 
as a rule, have gone from curiosity more 
than to see and to learn from any of the 
exhibits in place. It has been my observa- 
tion that the street upon which the exhibit 
beoths were placed was almost deserted, 
while the midway annexes were crowded, 
and this certainly does not-speak well for 
street fairs. A few weeks preceding the 
Ohio state fair of the last year, a street 
fair was held in Columbus. This was very 
largely advertised all over the state, but 
the holding of this fair had no bad effect 
upon the patronage of the state fair, for 
the fact is we had one of the largest state 
fairs in our history.—[W. W. Miller, Sec’y 
Ohio Board of Agri. 

The immediate effect of street fairs on 
state and county fairs will be bad in two 
ways, first in inducing many fairs to in- 
troduce the fakes that are the leading at- 
iractions of street fairs, and secondly in 
reducing the attendance at regular fairs, 
for it is true that some attend fairs for the 
attractions and a regular fair cannot com- 
pete, and should not try to compete with 
a street fair, in side shows and attractions 
of questionable character. 

You will see that I have used the words 
“immediate effect” in referring to street 
fairs, for to frankly give you my opinion, 
I think that they will be of short duration. 
We have been, as a people, very careful of 
the education of our youth, but in the street 
fairs we are admitting a system or a spe- 
cies of education that parents and others 
having the welfare of youth in charge, can- 
rot indorse, and as soon as they realize the 
evil tendencies of street fairs, as now con- 
ducted, they will demand their abolition 
or that changes be made leaving out the 
objectionable features. As the objectiona- 
ble attractions are the ones that pay most 
in fees or licenses, their elimination will 
cripple if not prevent money-making out 
of the venture, and as soon as they become 
unprofitable they will cease. It has been a 
wonder to me that the good people of the 
United States would tolerate such offenses 
against morality and decency as has been 
perpetrated under the name of “street 
fairs.” 

I do most certainly think that street fairs 
injure state and county fairs, and am glad 
that you feel disposed to show them up and 
cppose them, but, in my judgment, the 
strongest thing -that can be said of them 
is that they injure the morals of our peo- 
ple, and all parents and others having the 
welfare of youth at heart should unite to 
eppose street fairs and other attractions of 
questionable character. I have refrained 
from speaking against street fairs until my 
pinion was called for, for the reason that 
I thought possibly it might be supposed 
that I was speaking from selfish motives. 
T- protest agiainst street fairs more on ac- 
count.of the evil tendencies than from any 
other thought, for our state fair is able to 
sun and=be successful whether there are 
street fairs or not, and yet I think that 
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street fairs injure all legitimate fairs, but 
are a greater menace to public morals.—[G. 
H. Van Houten, Sec’y Ia Agri Soc. 

So far as my observation extends, 


the 


street fair ‘s gotten up in the interests of 
the towns and cities, and by the business 
men where they are held, and the farmer 
is not benefited thereby. Most that I have 
attended were disreputable, and I believe 
that they should be denounced by the ag- 
ricultural press. There is no doubt but that 
they injure the regular agricultural organ- 
izations, as they gather in much of the sur- 
plus money of the people. It is all right 
for the townspeople to hold these street 
fairs, if they want them, but I seriously 
object to anything so paltry being palmed 
cff on a community as being for or by ag- 
riculturists.—[W. W. Stevens, late pres Ind 
Board of Agri. 

A considerable number of street fairs have 
been held in Minnesota, but usually in lo- 
calities where no fair of the regulation kind 
has been held, and so far I have been un- 
able to notice injurious effects from them. 
I am quite sure that in some localities at 
least much good has been accomplished. 
Abuses in management have shown them- 
selves here and there, but I have believed 
that these would be corrected as public at- 
tention has been drawn to them.—[E. W. 
Randall, Sec’y Minn Agri Society. 

Mr W. J. Kenedy, late sec’y/of the Ind 
board of agri, says that the state fair is 
largely dependent upon the county fair, and 
that the county fairs in the western states 
are being seriously damaged by a prevail- 
ing craze for street fairs. The street fairs 
are of no value to agriculture, many are 
conducted so as to be a menace to moral- 


ity, and everybody. interested in genuine 
agricultural fairs should discountenance 


these street fairs gotten up for advertis- 
ing purposes. 


Fair Features Worth Imitating. 


The royal agri show of England is much 
like a big state fair in America. The ex- 
hibits are primarily live stock and ma- 
chinery, with butter, cheese, honey and ci- 
der. There is no attempt to display farm 
and orchard products, flowers, garden truck, 
kitchen products, fancywork, works of art, 
etc. There is no horse racing of any kind 
and all side shows, fakirs and’ like nii- 
sances are rigidly excluded. There .is usu- 
ally quite a collection of. these outside the 
grounds, but so far away that they do not 
interfere with the fair.. Another admirable 
feature is the splendid organization of the 
different departments of the show and the 
precision and promptness with whieh ev- 
ery event is performed. The variation in 
entrance fee from day to day has much to 
commend it. The first day, Monday, when 
all the judging is in progress and a large 
crowd is detrimental to best work, the fee 
is $1 per person. The next two days it is 
62c, and the last two, when everything is 
in order, it is put down to 25c, so that even 
the poorest can enjoy the best English fair. 

Among the special features this year 
were a horse-shoeing competition in which 
40 blacksmiths competed; lectures and 
demonstrations on dairy topics; lectures 
on beekeeping; sheep-shearing machines at 
work; milking machines at work; parades 
of prize-winning live stock (an admirable 
practice now discontinued in most Ameri- 
can shows), fancy cheese and butter-mak- 
ing. It may interest makers of milking ma- 
chines in this country to Know that the 
judges at the late show refused to award 
prizes to any of the machines, insisting 
that none of them showed sufficient merit. 

Those Thrifty ‘Weinen down east wholast 
year got up an original cook book and 
cleared $100 from its sale at their grange 
exhibition, were fair managers in every 
sense. They might well give points to some 
of the slow-going promoters who bewail 
that fairs don’t pay. 

Loose Stones—FE. S. S.: It is the common 
practice to cart off loose stones from tillage 
and plowing fields whenever there is a 
slaek time in the regular farm work. Bury- 
ing stone in the plow furrows en only 
temporary relief. 
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Basket and Question Box. 


Smut in Seed Grain—J. H. W.: The 
germs or spores of smut are carried from 
one season to the next on the seed grain of 
eats and wheat. The best way to prevent 
loss is to employ the hot-water treatment 
of the seed. Place the seed grain to be 
treated in a coarse gunny sack and sub- 
merge for 15 minutes in water kept at a 
temperature of 132 to 134 deg F. 








Red Ants—Mrs J. L., Kan: Lay walnut 
leaves in the cupboard or places where the 
ants travel and it will drive them away. 
Pennyroyal will do it also. 





White Mustard Seed—F. E. L., N Y: 
This can be obtained from any reliable 
seedsman in the U S. Early spring, as soon 
as the ground can be put in good order, is 
the best time for sowing. Use about 2 lbs 
per acre, sow the seed with a drill and thin 
the plants to 6 in apart in the rows, which 
should be 30 in apart. The yield depends 
wholly upon the conditions of the soil and 
climate. About 1000 lbs per acre is consid- 
ered a good crop. The price of seed va- 
ries, but 3c per Ib is usually obtained. White 
mustard will grow in any soil capable of 
producing a crop of any kind. The yield, 
however, will be proportionate to the plant 
food given. The climate of N Y is all right. 
The crop is a very exhausting one to the 
soil and is not likely to be profitable in the 
middle states. It grows wild in California 
where the seed is collected and sold to deal- 
ers at about the above price. 


When to Cut Willows—D. €., N Y: The 
best time to cut willows and alders so as 
to kill them is in July or Aug. They will 
sprout up again after the first cutting, but 
if cut two or three years in succession they 
will be killed. 





MAN with horse and buggy 
to sell Pasture Stock 
Food. Salary $15 per week 


and 10per cent. on all sales. Farmer preferred. Previous ex- 
perience not essential. Pasture Stock Food is the 
greatest discovery ever made in practical aud scientific 
feeding, and is sold on an absolute guarantee. Steady, per- 
manent trade easily established. Sample bag, sufficient 
for two weeks’ feeding free. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
silver to cover express charges. PASTURE STOCK 
FOOD COMPANY, 330 Boyce Bidg., CHICAGO. 


caTTte BOOKS baiky 


Standard Books by Standard Authors 
Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 


American Cattle By Lewis F. Allen. Their history, 


breeding and management. This book 
2 considered indispensable by every breeder of live stock. 

The large experience of the author in improving the char- 
acter of American herds adds to the weight of his ob- 
servation, and has enabled him to produce a work which 
will at once make good his claims as a standard author- 
ity om the subject. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 2.50 


America C ttl D t By George H. Dadd, V. 8., 
n a e 0c OF twenty- five years a_ leading 
veterinary surgeon in England and the United States and 
author of the “American Reformed Horse Book.” A 
complete work on all the diseases of cattle, sheep and 
swine, including every disease peculiar to America, and 
embracing all e latest information on the cattle plague 
and trichina; containing also a guide to symptoms, @ 
table of weights and measures, and a sae of = 











medicines. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo 
U B H Stews 
The Dairyman’s Manual “inc'"siepncras’ Sather, of 


“*Irrigation,’’ ete. A useful and practical work by @ 
writer who is well known as thoroughly familiar with the 
subject of which he writes. Cloth, mo 1.50 


Key to Profitable Stock Feeding 23. "=2e,,.2% 


chart of feeding and manurial values of principa} crops 
and feedi stuffs. This shows plainly the constituents 
of all stock foods, and how to combine them so as to 
get the best results in feeding all classes of stock. The 
back of the chart contains tables giving in detail the 
composition, digestibility and feeding value of a eat 
variety of fodders, graims and feeding stuffs and their 
manurial value. Also the amount and kind of food re 
quired daily by different ee = oan oma — 
varying conditions . ° --) 


Liautard’s Chart Of the age Po Seeeeniie detesin. 


Adopted by the United States army. 
Enables one to accurately determine = ods ™ nets 
cattle, sheep, dogs and pigs. 56 

= enimin J. 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows Hawn. soeretery 


of the American Jersey cattle club. A treatise on the 
bovine species in general. An entirely new translation 
of the last edition of this popular and instructive book. 
With over 7? 7g eopoctants ares for this 
work. Cloth, 12mo. . ° ° - 1.00 


Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects, which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 

FREE gtd Book Catalogue on 9 Pprication. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1l.,New York 
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LESSONS FROM GERMAN’ FARMING 


That Our American Farmers May Profit by— 
The Editor’s Observations. 





Much of the farming in Germany is done 
on a small scale by peasant proprietors or 


American Acriculturist 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
For Week Ending July 28, 1900 


is then put in cans or bottles and sent di- 
rectly to the consumer. The cows give 
15 to 30 qts milk daily. A cow that aver- 
ages less than 10 or 12 qts daily for six 
or nine months is turned for beef. A cow 
must bring in $90 to 125 a year gross in 
order to yield a profit. Consumers pay 
5c per qt for milk from cans, 7c for milk in 

sealed bottles. 
All the fodder for the stock is raised on 
the farm, but considerable fine 











PRINCIPAL FARM BUILDINGS AND FIELD, 


renters, who live in little crowded villages 
and go out to work their lands adjacent. 
There are no fences between the fields. 
‘Women do much of the field work. Often a 
single cow, or a pair, draw the wagons, 
plows, etc; these are poor animals that give 
but little milk. Steers are fatted for market 
without being worked as oxen, because of 
the high price of prime beef. 

On the larger farms, operations are con- 
ducted on a wholesale scale, but the life 
and work is much different from that of 
American farms. Hasselheck farm, near 
Nauheim, in the province of Hesse, south- 
western Germany, is typical. The buildings 
are of stone or brick in the form of a large 
hollow square, entrance to which is through 
huge gates, as of a castle. This arrange- 
ment comes down from feudal times, when 
a farmstead had to be a veritable castle for 
self-protection. The interior of the square 
is the barnyard, and the living rooms of the 
dwelling face it and are cut off from the 
beautiful views without—a sad ‘loss. The 
yard is paved, with a lower part at one 
side into which drains all the liquid from 
house and stable. Here it is absorbed by 
the stable bedding, any remaining liquid 
being pumped into watering carts and 
spread on the crops. The cow stables and 
swine houses are kept immaculately clean 
with lime wash. Cows are curried like 
horses and are even cleaner. The tubercu- 
lin test is compulsory, but is done by the 
state without expense to the farmer. “Tu- 
berculin tested” is advertised on all milk 
wagons. The legal standard for milk is 
2.7 per cent fat, or lower than in most of 
our states. Of course many of the German 
dairies average higher than this figure. 


A GERMAN MILK DAIRY. 


At Hasselheck homestead the 70 cows are 
mostly Holsteins, a few Simmenthals and 
Swiss. The milk contains 3.5 to 4 per cent 
fat. Milking is done at 2 a m, 10 a m and 
4.30 p m. A foreman and two helpers do 
nothing but milk and take care of the cows. 
One dairymaid cares for all the milk—1000 
ats daily. It is run over a cooler, like a 
Lawrence cooler, with cold water running 
through the interior, thus aerating and 
cooling the milk at one operation. The milk 





‘ affords a winter occupation for 


feed is bought. Oat bran and 
wheat bran are mixed with wet 
brewers’ grains and cheap mo- 
lasses from a beet sugar fac- 
tory, put in a silo and each cow 
gets about 15 Ibs daily of this 
mixture, besides green feed and 
straw in summer and dry fod- 
der in winter. The cows have 
no pasture, but exercise for two 
hours each morning in the yard. 
In summer, alfalfa (here called 
lucern), cut two or three times 
per season, is fed green to the 
cows in stables, also red clover, 
and other green stuff. Fodder 
corn is beginning to be grown 
for fall feeding. 

BUILDINGS NOT UP TO DATE. 

The barns and stables are not 


at all conveniently arranged, 
from the American point of view, 
and involve much uncesessary -labor. 
Think of carrying all éthe fodder 


and grain for 100 head of cows and horses 
(for 70 cows and 22 horses are kept) into 
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potatoes yield about 18 gals of alcohol. This 
farm-manufacture of alcohol is only one of 
the many ways in which government fos- 
ters agriculture, instead of promoting 
trusts at the farmers’ expense. 


NITROGEN BUT LITTLE USED, 


The soil is a strong red clayey loam, quite 
heavy in cJay. It has to be liberally fed to 
produce the yields mentioned. Of course 
stable and yard manure is all used. Manu- 
factured fertilizers are not used, but large 
quantities of chemicals are bought. Each 
acre when sown receives 600 lbs of plain 
phosphate, (Thomas slag meal), and every 
sixth year gets a ton of lime. High-grade 
potash salts, containing 48 to 50 per cent 
potash, are freely used also, potatoes get- 
ting 150 to 200 lbs of it per acre, grain crops 
30 to 40 Ibs. Wheat also receives a top- 
dressing in spring of 20 to 30 lbs of Chile 
saltpeter to furnish nitrogen for a quick 
growth, but nitrogen is not used on other 
crops. The plowing under of clover and 
alfalfa stubble and roots is relied upon to 
furnish nitrogen from the air, and the lime 
helps to set free for plants the otherwise in- 
ert nitrogen in the soil. 


AMOUNT OF HELP EMPLOYED. 


This farm of 600 acres under the plow or 
in fodder crops, with some 200 acres of for- 
est or woodland, employs 40 men in sum- 
mer and 20 in winter. This help is nearly 
all boarded in the farmhouse, where every- 
thing consumed is raised on the farm, in- 
cluding wheat. The fare is coarse, easily 

cooked, but healthy. The house- 








INSIDE CORNER VIEW, WITH COW STABLE. 


their stables daily, and from the rear of the 
animals, carrying it all to their troughs. But 
each cow has an individual water tank, 
covered, and fed by running spring water. 
Then if one cow has tuberculosis she can’t 
give it to her neighbor through the water, 
a common source of infection 
on many American dairy farms. 
ALCOHOL INDUSTRY ON THE FARM. 

The pigs are Small York- 
shires, fed on hotel and distil- 
lery swill, barley and Indian 
corn meal, and are sold at 6 to 
8 mos, when they dress 200 to 
250 Ibs. 

The great quantity of pota- 
toes raised is seldom sold in 
market, as it is usually more 
profitable to manufacture them 
into alcohol, the distillery waste 
being fed to stock. The farm is 
therefore equipped with a steam 
distillery, which is operated un- 
der government inspection, and 


labor and a profitable outlet 
for the crop. A thousand lbs of 


wife and two maids do all the 
housework, but -washing of 
clothes is not made nearly so 
much of as in America. The 
husband and owner does little 
manual work, but occupies him- 
self directing affairs, market- 
ing the product, buying sup- 
plies, etc. With two competent 
foremen he is able to get away 
at will. These large farmers 
have more fun or leisure than 
the average American farmer 
with an equal amount of land, 
especially in summer, but the 
wife certainly has a far harder 
time than in this country. She 
also has more children, but is 
more phlegmatic and not so 
educated and nervous as the 
American farmers’ women folks. 
Life is not as tensein Germany, either on big 
farms or little ones, or in other occupations, 
as in America. There always seems to be 
time enough and to spare, while labor is so 
cheap that it almost seems to be a question 
(To Page 77.] 





MILK ROOM AND POTATO ALCOHOL DISTILLERY. 
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Building the Silo--Il. 


*THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA, 





In setting up the staves, various methods 
have been adopted. One of the simplest is 
to erect a _ scaffold 
by setting up scant- 
lings at the corners 
of a square that will 
exactly inclose the 
silo, Then just out- 
side the outer circle 
of the silo and at 
the points where it 
touches each side of 
the square, set up 
Smaller scantlings. 
Those at the corners 
may be 4x4 inches 
and those interme- 
diate 2x4 inches, but 
seantlings of other 
dimensions may be 
used so long as they 





are strong enough 

to answer the end 

t= ~~ sought. Whether or 
Se SSS «Onot these scantlings 
7d splice by overlap- 


STAVE SILO, with lugs 


i , 
properly distributed. ping they should go 


up about as far as 


the silo is to be high, and_ they 
should be set exactly plumb. They 
are held in position by boards nailed on 


the outside. Boards one-half inch thick are 
then nailed on thé inside of the four inter- 
mediate uprights. When in position they 
form a crude circle. One of these circles 
should be toward the bottom of the silo 
and one toward the top, and in silos that 
are high there should be a third circle sim- 
ilarly formed midway between these. A 
stave is then set up erect and plumb. It 
is held in position by driving a short nail 
through the hoop into the stave, but the 
nail must not go through the stave. An- 
other stave is similarly put up and fast- 
ened, and in the same way all the staves 
are set up. As soon as the hoops are put 
on they draw the nails in the temporary 
hoops away from the staves, so that the 
former are easily removed. When in po- 
sition the staves may be flush with the in- 
side of the foundation, may stand in the 
center of the same,°or may rest against a 
shoulder of the foundation as may be de- 
sired. 

When it is necessary to splice the staves 
in a silo, the ends may be cut squarely and 
with precision in a miter box. In this way 
a reasonably smooth joint is made. The 
joints where the staves thus meet are brok- 
en, that is to say, in one instance the short 
stave is put at the top of the silo and in 
the next at the bottom of the same. The 
short staves should be about one-half the 
length of the longer ones. The staves thus 
alternate all the way around the circle. 

At least three kinds of hoops have been 
used in stave silos. These are the round, 
the flat and the woven wire. All three 
of course are iron, and are held in place 
by lugs or castings. These lugs of the va- 
rious hoops should be distributed rather 
than rise one above another in straight line, 
as shown in the accompanying engraving. 

The distance of the hoops from one an- 
other should be regulated almost entirely 
by the size of fhe silo. The greater the 
diameter of the silo and the higher it is, 
the closer should the hoops be placed, es- 
pecially toward its base. For a silo 16 ft 
in diameter the lower edge of the first hoop 
should be within about six inches of the 
base of the staves. The space between ¢he 
lowest hoop and the one next above it 
should be two feet. The space between 
each additional hoop added, and the one 
next below it should increase six inches. 
But four feet should be the limit in dis- 
tance between any two adjacent hoops in 
such a silo. On the approach of the sea- 
son of filling the silo, it should be exam- 





* From advance sheets of Prof Thomas 
Shaw’s book on “Soiling Crops and the 
Silo,” Published by Orange Judd company. 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


ined and the hoops tightened when this 
may be necessary, but it should be borne 
in mind that it is possible to draw the hoops 
too tight, since the staves will swell some- 
what after the silo has been filled. 


—— 


Cost of Growing Corn--VI. 





CLOSING ARTICLE IN THE SERIES—ANALYSIS OF 
RECORDS BY B. W. SNOW—CROPS UNDER REC- 
ORD, 12.9 CENTS PER BUSHEL ACTUAL COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 


It is conceded that the owner of the farm 
may properly charge his labor to the crop 
at the highest rate at which he could sell 
it in his local labor market, the rate paid 
when hiring by the day is practiced. Labor 
maintenance is equally a charge against 
the crop, and the value of this item may 
be included by making the daily wage rate 
the rate paid when labor is hired by the 
day without board. The horse on the farm 
is what steam is to the manufacturer, 
power. Horses are therefore properly part 
of the permanently invested capital of the 
farm. Treated in this way the charge for 
horse power in crop production is the an- 
nual cost of maintenance and the annual 
depreciation of their value. The farms in- 
cluded in the schedules from which this 
data is drawn aggregated 26,522 acres, the 
number of horses required in conducting 
the farming operations was 781, their total 
value being $39,525, or an average of $50.60 
per head. The value per farm acre of the 
horses necessary to farming operations was 
$1.49. The average monthly cost of team 
maintenance, as shown in the detailed ta- 
ble previously presented, was $8.21, mak- 
ing the total annual cost of maintenance 
of the necessary complement of horses for 
the farm work $38,472, or a cost per farm 
acre of $1.45. The average cost of the nec- 
essary implements to properly take care 
of 40 acres of corn, not including the farm 
wagon, which is treated as part of the 
farm capital, is reported on the schedules 
at $83.59, or $2.09 per acre. The deprecia- 
tion in value annually of farm machinery 
was estimated by those returning the sched- 
ules at a trifle over 10 per cent, and like de- 
préciation of horses at a trifle under the 
same figure. For the purpose of this anal- 
ysis 10 per cent has been assumed as the 
annual depreciation both for horses and 
machinery. 

With this explanation, the following ta- 
ble is presented as a fair showing of the 
cost of producing the corn crop on the 4051 
acres included in these schedules. 

COST OF PRODUCING CORN ON 4051 ACRES. 


Av cost 
Actual pera 
Total cost whoie 
Acres cost pera area 
Cutting stalks....... 7 $108.60 $0.139 
Breaking stalks..... 889 110.13 Ta} 30.054 
iy) eer 2+++3,491 1,723.48 -494 425 
Harrowing .......... ,280 584. -178 -144 
EO aS 560 110.46 197 .027 
Fertilization ........ 1,639 3,275.89 1.999 -809 
| re 3,491 51y.84 -149 ) 155 
Replanting .......... 1,086 108.69 1005 ° 
ee eae 4,051 332.35 -082 -082 
COREE WOISIOEE: 66s.ctecaie 4,051 2,752.44 .679 .679 
Husked standing...3,106 3,120.76 1.005) 
CMS OF MAMescccccce 730 725.45 -994 , 1.372 
Cut by_machinery.. 215 95.55 444 | 
Husked from shock 867 1,616.95 1.865 ) 
"TMRGNE cccnindeces’ 051 =1,147.78 283 -283 
FORM MRIMLOMOMOS ooo docccscccccccceccscctecs -450 


Depreciation machinery ($2.09 per acre 
GE BP WO GO os cchcccdcecsascscesicicnesinsces é 
Depreciation horses ($1.49 per acre at 








Br Be a icak oc edkd we henedecsdnciecdecdssess .149 
Total annual investment........ needaeeaeas 5.838 
ar -781 

5.057 
Cost per bushel (39.2 bu per acre)......... 129 


It has been previously pointed out that 
in determining the cost of production no 
allowance for interest on the capital should 
be included. The difference between the an- 
nual investment and the value of the crop 
produced represents the profit of produc- 
ticn, or the percentage of gain on the per- 
manent investment. For the benefit, how- 
ever, of those who desire to include interest 
or rent, the following table is presented, 
showing the annual investment per acre as 
determined by each of the three methods 
already shown in detail, and the further 





proper allowance for interest on capital] in- 
vested at the rate of 6 per cent. 

LABOR AND TEAM MAINTENANCE. 
Showing with interest on capital included. 





While For the 

Hired at work year 

Annual investment............ $6.562 $4.187 $5.057 
Interest on machinery........ .125 125 125 
Interest on horses...........- - 089 989 .089 
Int’st on annual investment. .394 -251 .303 
AMCCTORE OF) TBM. oo. .cccccvcceces 2.862 2.862 2.862 
PEE Sr cbec Ke yeedesoamicdeneaen 10.032 7.514 8.436 
, a. Sere 256 192 215 
It may here be pointed out that as a re- 
sult of the previous investigation of this 


journal, the conclusion was drawn that in 
ofder to net the grower 6 per cent on his 
invested capital, the selling price of corn 
on the farm must equal 18c. This was on 
the basis of no allowance for direct fertiliz- 
ation. If the cost of fertilization be de- 
ducted from the above showing of cost per 
bushel upon the basis selected as the most 
eauitable, the cost would be reduced from 
21.5¢ to 19.4e. 

The tabulations which have preceded 
have included every item of cost of pro- 
duction except an allowance for necessary 
annual expenditure to maintain buildings 
end fences in repair, insurance and super- 
intendence. The allowance for these items 
must necessarily be a matter of opinion 
only. Leaving them out of the question, the 
data presented shows the cost of produc- 
ing a bushel of corn of the crop under rec- 
ord may be fairly placed at 12.9c, and that 
if sold on the farm at 21.5c per bu, the crop 
would net the producer 6 per ceni on his 
capital invested. 





Spontaneous Combustion of Hay—It is 
pretty well established that clover or other 
hay placed in stable mows when green may 
heat so violently as to finally become ig- 
nited. Apparently authentic cases have 
been reported and while positive proof is 
lacking, circumstances seem to indicate, 
that destructive fires frequently originate 
from spontaneous combustion. Several years 
ago the college barn at the Pennsylvania 
station took fire and it was found that 
the flame was confined to a hay mow 18x23 
ft and 23 ft high. It was thought best to 
remove the portions of hay not on fire. The 
mass was smoldering and as soon as ex- 
posed to air it burst into flames. Exami- 
nation of the mass thrown: out of the barn 
showed that the greater portion of it was 
sc badly charred as to be unfit for stock 
food. For several days previous to the fire 
a peculiar odor had been noticed about the 
barn. An examination showed that this 
proceeded from the mow, but fire was not 
suspected. It will probably be well to avoid 
placing large quantities of clover hay in 
mows until thoroughly cured. 





Plow Early for Fall Wheat—This is es- 
pecially important during a dry season. It 
is necessary that the ground become com- 
pacted before the seed is put in. If early 
plowing is impossible, accomplish the same 
results by dragging and harrowing until 
the seed bed is well fined. The soil mois- 
ture is then retained much better. than 
when the ground is loose, the roots of the 
plant become well established and are not 
so easily affected by hot, dry weather ir 
autumn or freezing weather in spring. 





My Plan for Water Supply, I believe to 
be the best where no running water is 
available. The rain from the roof of each 
building is stored in cisterns placed in the ~ 
ground near the center of each building. 
These cisterns are 6 or 8 ft across the top, 
covered with plank or earth, the water is 
dipped up through a trap door. One barrel 
of cement will build a cistern and costs 
only $1.50—[S. J. Bishop, 





The Growth of Witch Grass is compara- 
tively feeble during the hot season of July 
and August and clean cultivation at that 
time will do wonders. If badly infested 
pieces are seeded to crimson clover or fod- 
der oats, much of the vetch grass will be 
smothered. 





Lessons from German Farming. 





[From Page 75.] 
as to how many people can possibly be em- 
ployed than how few. Yet health, happiness 
and longevity are certainly far greater on 
.American farms. The small farmer, the av- 
erage farmer’s family, in America, is infin- 
itely better off than in Germany, but there is 
more social life in the farm-village than is 
possible for the isolated American home- 
stead. 

CROP ROTATION 
is carefully practiced, and the area of each 
crop varies with prices, but usually the 
crops range about as follows: 


Acres Name Yield per acre 

200 wheat 25 to 30 bu of 60 lbs 
150 oats 40 to 50 bu of 32 lbs 
30 barley 25 to 40 bu of ? Ibs 
130 potatoes 200 to 300 bu of 60 lbs 
40 mangel-wurzels or sugar beets 
50 Clover or alfaifa 

30 rye 


Clover, alfalfa or grass is sown with all 
grains. 

THE FINANCIAL SIDE. 

Molasses for feeding cows costs 35 to 50c 
per 10° lbs. Grain, especially wheat, sells 
mach higher than in America, owing to 
nigh tariff. Cows are worth $75 to 100 
a head, stout German-bred, chunky farm 
harses (1100 to 1400 lbs) $200 to 300 each. 
All meat-animals command much higher 
prices than in the U S—25 to 75 per cent 
‘more. Labor is cheap, common men $6 to 
8 a month by the year with board, or $8 
to 10 a month and board for the summer 
only. Help by the day 15 to 25c with board, 
40 to 50c without board, —a “day” being 
about 12 hours. 

But a foreman capable of managing men 
and farm work, gets $20 a month and board, 
while the expert superintendent of the 
dairy is paid $40 a month the year around, 
both these men also having a cottage and 
being fed at the farmer’s table (but not 
their family). Household , help and the 
dairymaid get $1.25 to 1.50 per week by the 
year. All help engaged by the year also 
get. a present at Christmas, and once or 
twice at other festivals during the year, 
amounting to 5 to 15 per cent on the 
wages, according to their pay, faithfulness, 
ability and success of the season. 

About $2000 a year is paid as rental for the 
lang and buildings of such a farmstead, 
equal to 5 per cent on 340,000. Out of this 
rental the landlord has to pay his taxes, 
and is glad to net 3 to 4 per cent for his 
investment. Probably $200 an acre would 
be a fair value for such a farm. Mr Koch, 
who runs the farm, has a long lease, and 
has to furnish all stock, tools, fertilizers, 
seed, etc,—a large investment: Allowing 
for the heavy depreciation in such an in- 
vestment, he probably nets 3 to 6 per cent 
interest on his money, makes a good living 
for himself and family, and perhaps lays 
by $1000 to 2000 a year. In any poor season 
results are much less. His predecessor 
went bankrupt on this same _ farm,. al- 
though paying less rent. Success in German 
farming, as in America, depends largely on 
the man. Mr Koch is a good manager, was 
graduated at an agricultural college, knows 
his business, how to buy and sell, how to 
fertilize, how to manage help, etc. Iie uses 
the Plano mower, McCormick harvester and 
other modern machinery, keeps all imple- 
ments under cover, wastes nothing, watches 
his expenses closely, gets the best prices for 
what he sells. Here as in the states, such 
ggod management is usually well reward- 
ed, but the unsuccessful don’t see how it 
is done, and such complaint in Germany 
that “farming doesn’t pay” just as they 
do in the states. 





Summer Cive of Hedges. 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK, 





Most of the deciduous hedges, as they 
grow, require trimming twice a year. This 
should be done in May and at such time 
later as growth may indicate necessity. 
‘The buckthorn, as a rule, should be cut 





HORTICULTURE 


the second time in July or Aug. When the 
growth has been checked by drouth I have 


sometimes trimmed as late as Sept. When 
first planted and until well-shaped, I trim 
three times or even more, being regulated 
solely by the rapidity of growth. Nearly 
all deciduous hedges have a habit while 
young of sending out a shoot here and 
there of unusual strength. These must not 
be allowed to get much start orethey will 
have accomplished a good’deal very quitkly 
in the way of weakening other shoots. It 
must, however, be remembered constantly 
that if you trim a hedge very late in the 
season there will be a growth put forth 
that will not have time to ripen its wood, 
and you will get winter-killing of even very 
hardy plants. 

The shape of a deciduous hedge should 
be about that of a very young bush of the 
same plant where it stands wild. It should 
have a broad base and rise to a round top— 
never to a sharp or pointed top—and equal- 
ly never to a flattened top. The hawthorn, 
and particularly the buckthorn, submit to 
a very neat oval shaping, but should have 
the lower branches a little longer than the 
others. The osage orange is not so sub- 
missive to form, but it may be kept rea- 
sonably in bounds if never given any free- 
dom, 

Can the spring pruning of a deciduous 
hedge be as well done in midwinter or 
March? I can only answer this with a 
very positive negative when you are dealing 
with an evergreen hedge, but it may be 
advantageously done in the case of such 
plants as buckthorn, hawthorn and osage 
orange. There is no reason why a sharp 
heading in of a thoroughly hardy plant 
shall not take place at any time after 
nature has laid aside her tools and the 
hedge is in a state of absolute rest. I 
would not, however, begin the work before 
near the close of winter. 

Do not plow close to a hedge, with the 
idea of benefiting it. Nearly all plants 
that make good hedges do so largely be- 
cause they make a great mass of surface 
roots, and most of these form a close net- 
work of roots. These should not be ripped 
up by plow or hoe. If you wish a stout 
hedge you must give it root room. I would 
not plow within six feet of a well-estab- 
lished hedge. Outside of this line I would 
keep the ground clear and forbid the hedge 
getting a grip on it. Properly trimmed 
hedges bordering drives are seen in our 
frontispiece. 


of Rev E. P. 
Windbreaks, 
published py 


From advance. sheets 
Powell’s book on Hedges, 
Shelters and Live Fences, 
Orange Judd company. 





Cabbage in Western New York—In- 
crease in acreage around Spencerport 30 to 
40 per cent. Ground was well prepared and 
timely showers have insured a good start 
of the young plants. Crop now looking 
well. No increase in acreage of early cab- 
bage. Cutworms damaged the erop some- 
what.—[F. E. Gott, Monroe Co, N Y. 





Killing Quack Grass—If it is pastured 
close for three or four years there will be 
no further trouble. I have recently killed 
three acres of it in this way.—[D. F. Per- 
kins, New York, 








‘CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS 
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er and Binder, Fanning-mill 
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gine, Raot. tentter, Corn-sheller andRound-sflo, Address 
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WELL macines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either t doe or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on silis, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Weh hand % 000 squares BRANO f= 
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flat, corrugated or Ry crimped 


Price per square of 10x10 toot $ { 75 
or 100 square feet.. ' 

No other tool than a hatehet or hammer = 
is required to lay this roofing. We furnish 
with each order euficient parnt to cover, ond 


nails to lay it, without additional charge 
Write for our free outaiogne One! 
Sh sits a poechen ers 8 : t by us at 
eriff’ ales. 
8 an eceiver’s ‘oy OTHERS.” . 


S CylcaooWouse WRECKING Co. 
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LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE 
POWER 


Machines for Threshing and Cleaning Grain. 
Also machines for SAWING WOOD, with 
circular and crosscut drag saws. 


Acknowledged regarding easy 
by all to be TheBest draft, durabil- 
ity and quantity of work. 60-page pamphlet free 


A.W.GRAY’S SONS, "2's" 





Sole Mfrs., 
P. 0. Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 





SEPARATORS and Powsns 


for 1, 2and 3 horses, with governor; level 
creventread. Catalogue free. 










Seems Powers, Cora 8 el [ Mills, Steel Rollers, Mowers, 
Rakes, Cultivators, nee Engines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 
stationary. The Messinger ‘g- Co., Tatamy, Pe. 


A POTATO BUG 


is most useful when he is dead. Kill him 
with “BOXAL,” and prevent blight by 
the same operation. $1 buys 10 pounds. 


‘ BOWKER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
































FERTILIZER, antes pict 
® spond with ties - 
Siring position as General Agent for the com € s 

but only desire to correspond wit a. 

willing to work on commission. OHIO os ae as 
FERTILIZER CO., Columbus, Ohio, 


FRUIT EvAeonaron 
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Different sizes one pete 
THE SBLYMYER 








AMERICAN SCAN MANUF ACTUR iho'ce re ee 
Box ‘or Wesmnnens, Pa. 
GARDEN, 


RRIGATION 2. 


By Henry Stewart. The great damage caused by occa- 
sional drouths, the great need and difficulty of. estab- 
lishing never- -failing meadows, so necessary to successful 
agri ture, and the uncertaint of market farming in the 

der States, are sepitiy convincing cultivators who *~ 
east of the great en that irrigation is — 
them. The various methods of tion are discussed i 
this work, and it is intended to meet the pants of gar- 
deners, fruit growers, and those farmers who have only 
a meadow to water. as well as those who would irrigate 
their whole farm. Surveyors and civil engineers who may 
be called upon to provide the means by which wa 
from springs, wells, streams, or reservoirs may be made 


FVAPORATING F FRUIT 








available in irrigation, will find | here a useful guide. It is 
plainly written and copiously il rated; is 
practical, and is, in short, a paacticn’ me manual for i 
— ,,which will, | will useful a wide diversity of demerss > 
us' ated, cloth a. , postpaid 
Catalogue Free this and many other publications. 
ORANGE. JUDD COMPANY. 52 Lafayette PL, New York. 
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The New Japan Plums. 


LUTHER BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, 





Among the first which were introduced 
were Abundance, Burbank, Sweet Botan 
and Satsuma, and these are the best known. 
Abundance and Burbank thrive almost ev- 
erywhere, resisting light frosts while in 
bloom. Burbank is now grown extensive- 
ly in every country where plums are grown 
and in some places where no other plum 
will thrive. Abundance, though not of as 
high quality, gives universal and unbound- 
ed satisfaction. Sweet Botan, though not 
as well adapted to general culture in all 
countries, yet is grown for home use and 
nearby markets far and wide. Satsuma, 
though» nearly or quite a failure in some 
places, is quite a success in others. All 
these, except the Burbank, are greatly sur- 
Passed in productiveness, size, beauty and 
quality by the new hybrids and cross breeds 
produced since 1890 and here mentioned. 

Giant Prune was introduced in 1893 as a 
tmarket and shipping variety and js rapidly 
coming into prominence, not only in Cal 
but in the eastern and central states. The 
tree is a good grower ad constant producer. 
Wickson was introduced the same year and 
is now universally grown. Wherever of- 
fered, it has a ready sale and brings a 
higher price than any plum before known. 
Gold was also introduced the same season. 
It was recommended as the largest of any 
of the hardy varieties for the northern 
states, and it has proved hardier, larger and 
better than was claimed for it. 

Splendor has not met with favor in some 
states on account of having to be picked 
by hand when ripe. The tree is a heavy, 
regular bearer, but has been eclipsed by 
the Sugar Prune in productiveness, earli- 
ness, size, flavor and value of product when 
cured. Shipper is particularly valuable on 
account of its firm flesh. It is a large, 
kLandsome apple-shaped plum, ripening at 
midseason. Delaware is a very dwarf plum 
in tree but not in fruit. It ripens very ear- 
ly, is large, luscious and abundant and one 
of the best plums for home use. Hale is a 
tremendous bearer. The fruit ts of good 
size, firm, color and quality of Imperial 
Gage, but the stone is smaller. 

Apple is a midseason variety, extremely 
large and in general appearance like an 
apple in stem, form and color. It is red- 
dish purple in color, of firm flesh, rich and 
highly flavored, sweet or sub-acid. The tree 
is vigorous and productive. America is of 
the same parentage and similar to Gold, 
but five or six weeks earlier. Chalcos is a 
cross of Prunus Simoni and Burbank. The 
fruit that ripens just’ before Burbank is 
large, flat, reddish purple, sweet, firm, fra- 
grant, with yellow flesh and small seed. 
It is superior in every way to P Simoni. 

Pearl is a seedling of French Prune, much 
larger, skin white, flesh semi-transparent, 
very sweet and aromatic, about a month 
earlier than French Prune, but more diffi- 
cult to cure. October Purple is a very pro- 
ductive, deep purple Japan plum, ripening 
very late in the season, of excellent qual- 
ity and a good shipper. 

Sugar Prune, Climax, Sultan, Bartlett 
and Shiro plums were all introduced last 
season. They have yet to make their rec- 
ord outside of my own grounds. They are 
the cream of all of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of the best hybrids and crossbred 
plums with which I have been laboring con- 
stantly for the past 16 years. 


American Plums for America. 
PROF E. 8. GOFF, WISCONSIN. 








It would be folly to claim that the intro- 
duced plums have proved a failure in the 
U S. Our fruit markets during the plum 
season would belie such a proposition. The 
European plum, with proper culture, suc- 
ceeds over a very considerable part of our 
country, and its choicer varieties are among 
the most delicious of fruits. The more re- 
cently introduced Japanese plums have 
doubtless gained ground faster in our cul- 
ture and in our markets than any other 


PLUM CULTURE 


exotic fruit that has been brought to our 
country. The remarkable vigor and pro- 
lificacy of this species will insure its per- 
manence on our soil, and while the average 
quality of its fruit is very low, the excel- 
lence of a few of its varieties leaves no rea- 
son to doubt that it will yet furnish plums 
as delicious as the choicest European sorts. 

But both the European and Japanese 
plums have inherent defects that must for- 
ever prevent either of them from becoming 
the national plum of N A. The flower buds 
of neither can be depended upon to endure 
the winters of the Mississippi valley much 
north or Mason and Dixon’s line. The Eu- 
ropean plum is so susceptible to the cur- 
culio that its fruit can be secured only at 
the price of interminable warfare against 
this insect. The Japanese plums bloom so 
early in spring that they are comparatively 
unsafe, even in many localities where their 
flower buds have passed the winter. The 
European plum has been introduced nearly 
300 years, yet it has not become a com- 
panion of the apple tree, the cherry tree, 
the raspberry and the currant in every 
thrifty farmer’s or laborer’s yard, unless it 
be on the Pacific slope, for the reason that 
it cannot be depended upon to bear fruit 
without special treatment. The Japanese 
plum may become more a family fruit than 


I make the unqualified statement that the 
richest and most delicious quality. that I 
have ever tasted in plums has been found 
~in native. specimens. It is true that the 
average Americana has a thick and often 
acerb (sour, bitter, astringent) skin, which 
is objectionable, but there are exceptions 
to this rule. A few of the choicer varie- 
ties when fully ripe have a skin nearly or 
quite as thin as that of the average Eu- 
ropean or Japanese plum. We sometimes 
find varieties that are perfect freestones. I 
would not prejudice any against the Eu- 
ropean or Japanese plums. Let all grow 
them who can. But I would remove the 
prejudice that exists in the minds of some, 
that the best natives are unworthy of cul- 


ture where the foreign plums can be grown.‘ 





Variation in Japanese Plums and Chestnuts. 





Some interesting observations on the va- 
riation of varieties, especially in the period 
of ripening of Japanese plums have been 
made by Prof .Bailey of Cornell exper sta, 
and upon Japanese chestnuts by Prof 
Powell of the Delaware exper sta. Prof 


Bailey has found that trees of Burbank and 
Abundance which usually ripen their fruit 
two weeks apart, 


have, in some seasons 








THE BURBANK 


the European sorts have become, but their 
uncertainty of fruitage renders this im- 
probable. 

We have, however, native species of the 
plum that when grown in their proper areas 
are capable of supplying plum trees for 
every farmer’s and laborer’s garden, that 
are as reliable for fruiting’ as the apple, 
with little if any more special knowledge 
or care than the apple requires. The fruit 
is excellent for all culinary purposes and 
of which. the choicest varieties are scarcely 
surpassed in delicacy and richness by any 
fruit of our country, and for which the 
market demand is rapidly increasing. 

The Americana plum is hardy, both in 
tree and flower-bud throughout the U §S 
and far northward into Canada. The past 
winter its flower-buds endured 52 degrees 
below zero in Manitoba, where the Olden- 
burgh (Duchess) apple in the same local- 
ity had its last year’s growth frozen back 
three-fourths. Other species of the native 
plums succeed in the far south and south- 
‘west. It may be safely said that no other 
tree fruit of equal value has so wide a cli- 
matic range in N A as the native plums, 
and throughout the northern Mississippi 
valley, no other tree fruit can be depended 
upon to yield more dollars per acre, in 10- 
year periods than the native plums. 

The native plums, especially of the Amer- 
icana species, are exceedingly variable, but 
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JAPANESE PLUM 


ripened it simultaneously. The Chase, 
which was formerly supposed to be the 
same as Chabot, ripened with Abundance 
last year and is now considered identical 
with it. He thinks the wide difference of 
opinion respecting the merits of individual 
varieties and the wide discrepancies in the 
description of them can largely be account- 
ed for in the variable behavior in these 
plums from year tto year. 


In studies of the Japanese chestnut, Prof 
Powell has found a great variation, not 
only in the period of ripening in different 
years, but in the form, size, and number 
of nuts in a burr. For instance, the Prolific 
which in 1897 bore nuts that were long, 
narrow and pointed, produced round and 
blunt nuts the next year and last year of 
a form intermediate between the two. The 
Reliance has shown a marked variation 
in the size of its nuts and has been con- 
sidered a valuable variety, but in 1898 the 
nuts were very small. Paragon sometimes 
has from four to seven nuts in a burr, which 
makes them many-sided and _  ill-shaped, 
while the same trees in other years will 
produce burrs with three good nuts. 

Many similar instances are recorded 
both plums and chestnuts. They are of 
value in emphasizing the plasticity of 
various varieties of fruits. With native 
and European sorts, which have been 


in 








grown for many years under like condi- 
tions, the variation is not marked. But 
with the newly introduced plants from 
Japan the conditions under which they are 
now growing, are somewhat different from 
those in their native home and they have 
not had sufficient time to become adjusted 
to the new conditions. After a few genera- 
tions of these plants have been grown in 
America, we may expect to see less varle- 
tal variation, 
——— 


Butter from Pasteurized Cream. 





The results which have been attained in 
this country from making butter from pas- 
teurized cream have not generally been sat- 
isfactory, although this method is largely 
practiced in Denmark. In some recent ex- 
periments made at the N Y exper sta 
at Geneva with pasteurizing machines 
the results indicate that the fault does 
not lie in the machines, but in the low 
temperature in manipulating them. The 
germ destroying power of the machines 
proved most excellent when used at tem- 
peratures ranging from 176 to 185, and the 
number of bacteria present were reduced 
from hundreds of thousands and even mil- 
lions to 200 or 300. 

Butter made from milk heated momen- 
tarily to these high temperatures has very 
little cooked flavor, and, if handled rightly, 
none at all. If the machines are ever to 
become popular there must be absolutely 
no flavor of this sort in the resulting product 
as made by the majority of butter makers. 





Cause and Remedy for Slimy Milk. 


PROF W. H. CONN, CONNECTICUT. 





One of the most common and puzzling 
difficulties experienced by milkmen is the 
development of sliminess in the milk, which 
prevents cream from rising and otherwise 
injures the quality. Bacteria, which.cause 
these changes, are not very common and 
will not usually appear in clean and well- 
regulated dairies. Sometimes it comes from 
the dust of a special lot of hay which the 
farmer is using, sometimes from the water 
used in washing the cans or possibly from 
bacteria that get attached to the cow’s body 
in the pastures or swamps. 

Often the trouble is spread from one farm 
to all the others in the community through 
exchanging cans at the creamery or on 
the milk routes. In such a case the remedy 
is a complete sterilization by super-heated 
steam. of all cans that are used for dis- 
tributing milk, followed by a washing of 
the cows’ stalls in dairies where the trouble 
has appeared. Other kinds of bacteria 
cause such troubles as tainted milk, blue 
milk, red milk and soapy milk. The rem- 
edy in all such cases must be to look for 
some unusual cause and remove it, follow- 
ing with disinfecticn of the stable and thor- 
ough cleansing of the cow: 


Choosin g Brood Sows. 


If the sows are to be taken from your 
own herd it is an easy matter to choose 
them, as they can be watched daily for 


several months. The record of the dams is 
known and there is no reason why one can- 
not pick from those which have proven the 
best mothers and produced the best pigs. 
But where one buys from another herd the 
conditions are somewhat different. 

When the pigs are four months old is a 
better time to choose than when they are 
carrying their milk flesh at four or six 
weeks of age. Those which have long 
bodies, straight backs, thick through the 
shoulders and hams, short legs, broad be- 
tween the eyes, dished faces. and with 
rather coarse hair and bone will make the 
best brood sows. The stock boar needs to 
be. somewhat the reverse of this, and while 
thick through the hams and shoulders with 
a straight back, should be somewhat shorter 
in body and with finer hair and bone. 

Angora Goats—J. M., N Y: To fence An- 
gora goats, I use woven wire netting with 
.@ 3x6 in mesh, and a fence of this kind 3 ft 


. 





6 in high will turn them if it is put up 
properly and not sagging. In utilizing 
sprout land, most breeders find goats so 
profitable that they do not wish to kill 
out the sprouts, and so do not overstock 
the brushy land for the same reason that 
a sheep or ccw man does not overstock his 
grass. As the Angora goats prefer leaves 
to grass they do not interfere with the 
carrying capacity of brushy land for other 
stock, which can be run on the land to the 
same extent as if the goats were not there, 
[W. G. Hughes, Kendall Co, Tex. 





Cure for Hoof and Mouth Disease—An 
extremely simple way for preventing the 
spread of the hoof and mouth disease which 
is unusually prevalent in Germany and 
which seems impossible to stamp out, has 
been discovered by Dr Winkler and is thus 
described by Consul Schuman of Mayence: 
“The milk of cattle afflicted with the dis- 
ease is well boiled and from 4 to 6 ats is 
fed to each animal for a period of eight 
days.”” Prof Winkler claims that it will give 
immunity to the disease. 





Corn and Oats for Work Horses—One of 
Paris omnibus companies which uses a 
large number of horses concludes that a 
grain ration consisting of 6.6 lbs corn and 
12 lbs of oats will prove more satisfactory 
than any other. Another ration, fed by 
the same company, of 11 Ibs of oats with 6.6 
Ibs of corn and all the hay and straw the 
animals will eat was equally satisfactory. 





» Big Output of Oleo—Diring June the 
Chicago oleo factories turned out 2,724,445 
lbs oleo, compared with 2,285,313 lbs a year 
ago. The number of licenses issued to re- 
tail the product was 20 against 13 a year 
earlier. No filled cl! eese was sent, out from 
the first Ill district during the month, while 
a year ago the output was 318,000 Ibs. 





Wavy Butter—G. W., Md: The cause of 
the light streaks through your butter is 
from the uneven distribution of the salt. If 
after salting the butter and giving it a 
light working, you will let it stand for a 
few hours, then rework thoroughly before 
packing, there will be no more trouble of 
this kind. 





Dogs are an Abomination around sheep 
and have driven many out of keeping sheep. 
A rifle ball placed just back of the shoulder 
will cure any sheep-killing dog of this habit. 
Pieces of fresh meat loaded with strychnine 
and scattered around and near the sheep 
pastures is the safest remedy to use. 


HORSE COLIC, 


per, Founder, Pneu- 

monia, etc., as well as all 

- forms of Lameness, Contracte 
ed Cord, Curb, Splint, etc., 

are instantly relieved, and in- 
variably cured by the use of 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Used and 
— endorsed by the Adams Ex- 
pee Company. Used by leading breeders and 
urfmen everywhere. Hassaved and cured many 
valuable horses. May do likewise for you. 
, cures rheumatism, sprains, 
RE A RS ees , Our 100-page book, 
**Veterinary Experience” FREE. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief ifany. 

















LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 









Separators. 

Farmers: ’ 
should realize 
that all the 
fertilizing val 
ue of milk 


from a Sharples Farm Sep 
arator is worth full 22c per 
feed. Stale, sour 

The 
difference is profit or loss in 
arators wan better bat: more 





West Chester, Pa. 
THE SHARPLES 00., 4 
28 So. Canal St. Obieago, Ill. 








:Butter Making gesn** 
—€ Simplified S27 speaieiaone 


= and better butter. Farmers’ and Agents’ 
& Gold-mine. Price $2.50; worth $100. 
Send stamp for particulars, 


<< 
Automatic Cream SeparatorCo, Box 4,QuincyIil 


FOR SALE. 


Second-hand and New Engines, Boilers, Heaters and 
Pumps; wood and iron-work ng machinery of all kinds. 
3000 second-hand Pulleys, and 10,000 feet of Shafting, all 
sizes. 2 carloads of Steam Pipe, second-hand. We makea 
specialty of Saw and Planing Mill Machinery. Just re- 
ceived a carload of Rubber Belting. 1000 new Thresher 
Belts. All goods guaranteed as represented. Take In- 
terurban Car. HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 1008 
Washington Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


When Milk’s 
The Same 
As Water, 


pee When 14 inches make a 
- yard and sand’s as good as 
sugar, you Can say other preparations equal 


Veterinary Pixine 


It isa revelation to veterinary s Take a horse 
that has Chronic Scratches, Grease Heel, Collar or Harness 
Sores or Skin Disease of years’ standing, that resisted 
every known treatment, and this ee antisepric, 
alterative, soothing ointment will heal absolutely and sure 
without scab or scar. It is absolutely pure,scientific, unfail- 
ing, money refunded, that’s our guarantee, it will uot fail; 


2 oz. box 25c) At all druggists and dealers 
8 oz. box 50c or mailed, postpaid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. Y. 











eons. 





Send to ORANGE JUDD 


Agricultural Books COMPANY, Chicago or 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 








THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATORS 


Have excelled in the past, and with their “‘ New Century ”’ 
further in advance than ever. 


F en improvements are 
Note their capacities and prices ; 


Low Frame. Capacity 150 to 175 lbs. 00 
oo“ ey 3s to 260°” $68.00 


High ap 

ry Ty 

« é oe 
3k. “és se 


We furnish a complete line of Dairy and Creamery Apparatus. Cata- 
logues free for the asking. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a jear; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1. 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. Specimen copy free. ‘ 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s id per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, cr wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘01, shows that payment has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘01, to February 1, 
1901, and so on. Some time is requi after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
Le. changed. 

_DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the _———— are noti- 
tied by letter to discontinue, when all arre must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN. ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure! to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 limes to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on @ plication 
and correspondence imvited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
—— rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that any dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad’”’ 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We pentinas, guarantee the_re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
marantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 

t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
vntil we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in_our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
teser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do business with our 
advertisers in the same confidence you would have if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. 


(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 


amounts less than .00, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent enue 


Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MA: 
Homestead Building. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette. Building. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 28, 1900. 











The very serious troubles in China, un- 
less speedily bettered, promise to material- 
ly affect our: trade in American’ cotton 
gcods, and back of that, the raw staple. 
Shipments to China have been stopped for 
an indefinite period and manufacturers and 
exporters all the way from Texas to New 
England are anxiously watching the situ- 
ation in the far east. Meanwhile the un- 
certain condition of our cotton crop, and 
the knowledge of actual damage in many 
sections affords a support to values, and the 
great southern commodity, to be harvested 
next fall, must carry added wealth to a very 
large number of cotton growers. Should 
the crop prove smaller than earlier antici- 
pated, it will make it easier for the cotton 
growers’ association to exert a healthful 
influence in its conservative marketing. 

V—— 

The first of August each year marks the 
beginning cf the real movement of new 
grain. As noted in a recent issue, the west- 
ern farmers this season show a disposition, 
so far as possible, to make haste slowly in 
selling their crops as they leave the thresh- 
ing machines. In view of the greatly un- 
settled conditions, it is especially important 
just now to closely study American Agri- 
culturist’s weekly market reports. These do 
not essay to follow every fractional price 
change—not even the daily newspapers can 
do that. But we do maintain that the in- 
telligent farmer who carefully measures the 
world-wide situation alotig with local con- 
ditions, as_so fully covered in our market 











EDITORIAL 


and crop reports, and Commercial Agricul- 


ture, will be so fortified with a clear un- 
derstanding of the situation that he can 


successfully use his best judgment in decid- 


_ing when to sell a crop of grain, hay, po- 


tatoes, apples, etc. The ‘world’s market” 
to-day dominates the local market, and a 
half-cent advance in wheat at Liverpool 
causes a ripple which reaches the further- 
most country shipping point in the Dako- 
tas, in Washington or Tennessee. 
ae 

The season is rapidly approaching for the 
political conventions and autumn elections, 
and farmers’ must not lose sight of their 
privileges and their duties. In a _ pure 
democracy, such as ours, the “will of the 
people” should be more than an empty 
phrase. Often it is not, and no class of 
citizens are more to blame than the mil- 
lions engaged in agriculture. A New York 
subscriber aptly expresses it when 
he writes that the 400,000 farmers in the 
Empire state really form the court of last 
resort. And yet how often are the oppor- 
tunities here and elsewhere neglected in 
deciding questions of public interest, in 
which the intelligent vote of the farmers 
would be on the right side, and aid in 
serving the common good. There is no lack 
of suitable texts for the manifestation of 
proper spirit. The oleo problem is ever 
with us; so with that other national sub- 
ject, pure food regulations, and those more 
local to the state, such as the Erie canal 
scheme, the proper control of bovine tuber- 
culosis, road building, town and county 
taxation, etc. Let every man seeking your 
support, brother farmer, declare himsélf 
in no uncertain manner on these questions, 
and then if he secures office through such 
promises and fails to keep them, turn him 
down effectively when he appears for re- 
election. Finally, do not forget that the 
nomination of the best men, quite independ- 
ent of the party label, is vitally important, 
and that this should have its inception 
with the plain people, not the machine pol- 
iticians. Watch the town caucus and the 
primaries this fall, take active part in them, 
and exercise your rights looking toward 
helpful legislation. 


— 
With this issue we complete the publi- 
cation of our series of articles -on cost of 


growing corn. This has proved a valuable 
study for the progressive farmer in details 
and in conclusions. The analysis of actual 
records covering a large number of farms, 
embracing more than 4000 acres under this 
crop, shows that the corn under considera- 
tion was produced at a figure which should 
return satisfactory remuneration and a fair 
rate of interest on the capital invested. The 
published results are helpful in affording 
intelligent comparisons, enabling the farm- 
er of to-day to see wherein his own work 
has been faulty in the past, or can be bet- 
tered in the future. This important topic, 
cost in farming, is brought to the front in 
studying such conclusions of actual condi- 
tions. Application of the principles involved, 
preparation of the soil, fertilization, cultiva- 
tion and harvesting, aids the farmer to so 
conduct his business as to materially lessen 
the chances of failure, and to increase his 
profits. 


I 
Our offer of a cash prize for best reply 
to questions relative to the various features 
ef American Agriculturist, as printed in this 
column, July 7, is bringing to us a large 
number of letters and postals. The offer 
is still open, and we will welcome the re- 
ceipt of further letters of-this character. 
Read again the original offer. All may 
compete, and the cash prizes will be award- 
ed in September. 
ih nee 
The railroads have announced that with 
the close of July substantial advances in 
eastbound freights will take place. This is 
not taken seriously, as it is an old story, 
less difficult to promulgate than to carry 
out. With lake freights on corn, Chicago 
to Buffalo, only 2c per bushel, and traffic as 
a whole light, it is not the time‘of year to 
expect. ality general rise in rail] freights. 





Commercial Agriculture. 


Fair Promise for Cranberries. 





So far as learned up to last half of July, 
the outlook for the cranberry crop is fairly 
promising but uneven. Bogs in Cape Cod 
have not fared as well as those in New 
Jersey, owing to heavy frosts at the 
close of May, drouth in June and July and 
plentiful visitation of insect pests. Con- 
ditions have been fairly favorable in Mich 
and unless disaster overtakes the crop, 
the yield should be fully as large as 
last year. In Wis a sharp frost late in June 
caused much damage in Wood Co, which 
will affect the final outcome. In N J, cran- 
berries are doing well and outlook generally 
for a liberal crop. 

Weather conditions in the cranberry sec- 
tions of N J were generally propitious and 


the outlook is for a liberal crop in such 
important counties as Burlington, Ocean, 


Atlantic and Camden. Weather was favor- 
able for blooming and fruit has set well, 
bogs gengrally healthy with no serious at- 
tacks of insects. Growers, of course, Kave 
still before them the possibilities of sun 
scald, grasshoppers, etc, some years quite 
a serious factor. Cranberry growers now 
want fairly cool weather and not too much 
hot sun. In some instances old bogs which 
bore well last year are now resting and 
this will have its influence on ultimate 
yield. Extremely hot weather the first 
of July blasted some bloom on old vines. 

Country Grain Weights—Because of the 
lack of uniformity in legal weights of the 
measured bushel, farmers often fail to get 
all that is due them in selling to country 
buyers. For example, in some instances a 
shipper at country elevator will require 50 
to 52 lbs barley to the bushel in buying 
from the farmer, while weighing out only 
48 Ibs to the bushel in selling it on the Chi- 
cago market. The same is true of oats and 
other cereals, of onions, ete. The difference 
may not be much on a single wagon load, 
but in the crops of a year means many dol- 
lars. Farmers should understand what is 
the legal weight and refuse to deliver more 
in selling to the local dealer. 


Jottings from Jersey—The walls.of the 
poultry house should be 3 or 4 ft high, with 
a sand floor covered with straw and well 
drained. Early chicks may be hatched as 
easily by hand as by incubators, but a 
brooder is always of use. Good runs, good 
pure air, heat and shelter are needed. First 
danger is in giving feed that cakes in their 
crops. Clover is one of the best feeds. The 
best layers have best combs; small combs 
and wattles indicate small amount of vigor. 
{Mrs F. H. Valentine, Union Co, N. J. 





The Chinese Troubles and Ginseng— 
Owing to the fighting in the orient and the 
disturbance in the export trade in China, 
the price of ginseng declined sharply from 
figures around $4 p bu to $2.50. A cessa- 
tion of hostilities and restoration of trade 
will, no doubt, bring a swift recovery in 
prices. 





Young Vines Here give promise of a 
good crop and so with old vines that have 
not borne the last two or three years will 
bear fair crop. But all old vines that bore 
heavily last year will have only a few ber- 
ries this season. Some new bogs coming 
into bearing, but old vines generally look 
bad.—[{J. F., Burlington Co, N J. 





Twelve Ounces of Wool were obtained by 
a power shearing machine off one sheep 
which had been sheared by hand at a sheep 
shearing trial in Ind. 





Chicory Acreage—More than 1000 acres 
of chicory have been planted in St Clair Co, 
Mich. 


The farmer who buys his lard, beans, to- 
matoes, etc, is a failure to some extent. 
[L. Lee, Erie Co, Pa. 








Good Henhouse Door. 


The doors that lead from each pen out 
into the yards should be made so as to 
open with a cord from the front of the 














pen, or from the alley-way. A door that 
| Fig.) 
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DOOR CLOSED, AND OPEN. 


rises and falls in a groove is constantly 
sticking, but one made like that shown in 
the two cuts, Figs 1-2, given here, will never 
fail to shut when the cord is “slacked 
away.” If it is desired to lock each door, 
a bolt like that shown will slip down into 
place when the door goes to, and the cord 
is loosed. Then to open the door, the cord 
first pulls the bolt out and then raises the 
door. The cuts are taken from the inside 
of the house. 


ee 


For Sick” Fowls. 





This is roup and overfeeding; F. L. E., 
Pa, has a hen with head parts swelled 
around the eyes, dumpish and bowels dis- 
ordered. Hens have been carefully fed 
‘and perhaps over-fed. Try and allow them 
a larger range where they must work for 
their food? *Bathe the head and eyes of the 
fowls with Arabian Balsam or some good 
*“liniment.——Mrs B. C. H., Mich: Your tur- 
Keys with legs swollen have rheumatism, 
caused by too much dampness. Have roost- 
ing coop on dry land. Dissolve pellets of 
bryonia in the drinking water.—HBE, Z. S., 
N Y, has hens with rattling noise in throat 
and apparently choking at times. This is 
‘probably a slight cold soon recovered. Ten 
drops of tincture of aconite to each quart 
of drinking water will assist. If there is 
canker in the throat, give a-few pellets 
chlorate of potash in water.——Mrs V. E., 
N J, has chickens with bowel trouble, 
droppings collecting in a hard mass. The 
cause may be sudden changes in the weath- 
er, feeble vitality, lack of exercise and most 
commonly of all, lack of fine grit. Chicks 
on board floors or kept on tough grass 
sod often suffer from this cause.——Mrs 
G., N Y: Continued laying of .small eggs 
is usually caused by fatness, although 
hens in good condition will sometimes lay 
small eggs at the end of a litter.——Mrs 
E. A. C., Ill, has hens with sore throats 
and tongues covered with white substance. 
The young turks only. a week old are af- 
fected. This is apparently roup. Give 
homeopathetic pellets spongia twice a day 
and give some ginger or pepper with their 
food as a tonic. 





Answered—L. C. L., Ohio: Mark fowls by 
punching holes in the web between the 
toes. They can be distinguished by plac- 
ing punch holes in different positions on 
different parts of either of the feet. From 
one to three punch holes on each bird will 
usually be enough to distinguish a flock. 
Punches can be bought of any of the 
larger incubator concerns. Some prefer leg 
tags with -numbers.——S. C. C., Mich: A 
three-year-old cock, not too fat and spurs 
clipped is not too old-to be used for breed- 
ing if a valuable bird, but 2-year-olds are 
usually preferred.——N., Somers, N J.: For 
bowel trouble in turkeys, feed boiled rice for 
a day or two until their condition improves. 
—L. C. R., Mass: Drooping chicks may 
be troubled with indigestion from sour 
food. They may suffer from lack of grit 





POULTRY--APIARY 


if kept on grass land, or they may be in- 
fested with lice. Feed a little fine charcoal 
and put them on a fresh spot where there is 
fine sand. Examine them carefully for 
lice and if necessary put a drop of oil on 
the heads of each and dust bodies with 
insect powder.—Mrs H. D., New York: 
The turkey which is growing blind is prob- 
ably suffering from results of roup. Bathe 
the head with Arabian balsam or some 
good liniment until cured. 





Light Honey Yield—An average of 20 lbs 
of honey per colony was reported as the 
yield last season by the Canadian bee- 
keepers. Of this, only 2% Ibs were comb 
honey, the balance being extracted. The 
3108 colonies reported in spring increased 
to 3402 by fall, an increase of 9% per cent. 





National Beekeepers Ass’n—The next 
convention of this ass’n will be held at 
Chicago, Aug 28-30. “Only one paper will 
be given at a session and the rest of the 
time given up to discussions, questions and 
answers. 





A Large Egg—Laura B. Stiles, one of the 
money in poultry contestants, living in 
Middlesex Co, Mass, recently sent the editor 
an egg laid by a Plymouth Rock, which 
weighed 6 oz, and measured 64%x7% in. 





Good Record—I have a mixed flock of 30 
old hens and 20 pullets which laid from 
Jan 1 to July 1 3830 eggs.—[J. E. Wells, 
Middlesex Co, Ct. 





Italian Bees show a preference for work- 
ing in clover, while black bees take more 
kindly to buckwheat and basswood. 





Don’t Use Sulphur for quieting bees for 
it won’t work. One Ohio farmer tried it 
and was stung to death. 





The Uncapping Fork is used very large- 
ly in Europe, but we do not Know that it 





UNCAPPING FORE. 


has been tried on this side. It is said to 
work more easily and rapidly than ‘the 
knife and works well on tender and uneven 
combs. 








Makes grinding | a 
pleasure. 
a than a mene 
sary to pr 
a invent on, and 
on the strictest scien- 
tific principles. One 
man does the 
work of two = one- 
r Malt the time. 
perfect 
bicycle, bail- bearing 
throughest,easy running 
adapted 
SPU? nds of work. 
The frameis strongly 
built. Best quality — 
is used. Our pri 
complete, wit 8 
g from 50 to 60 





balance, with privilege 
. of examination. 

















Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. 4. 
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Keep Your 
Blood in Order 


Our bodies should be well cared for, kept 
clean, both outwardly and inwardly, and 
made’ stron The inward cleansing is ac- 
complished a Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It ex- 
els all bad things from the blood and 
eeps it ane and rich. It cures all disor- 
ders of the stomach, nerves, — and 
bowels, which, if left unchecked, would cause 
great suffering. Remem 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the Best Medicine Money Can Buy. $1. 




















NEIGHBOR 
By bu apoor fence that will let 
os 8 m on 
ITSELM AN FENCE isa satisfac- 
aw one sl and 
ood neighbors. Free Ca’ 
tellin ow to make 100 Styles ‘at the 
actual cost of the wire. ri ‘° 


pot  TSELMAN BR THERS, 





T FENCE— 
WE E WANT MONEY. 


exchange our fence for your 
We Make c sn Hlenost Fence 


Thi Sties tye te eal ane ett wt HAT fo 


a a jo ae Ran iy fy 
our special discount circulars before you buy. The: 
ADVANOE FENCE ©0O., 










y are ous 
10 ola Bt. | Pussies Ii. 








THE EXTRA COST 


of Page is more than made up in lasting quality. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN. MICH, 





Two of a Kind 





Commence the 20th Century with the Frost Fence. Both 
will last a —s a, Send for catalogue. 


Exhibit at Fairs. 


THE FROST WIRE ‘FENCE Cco., Cleveland, Ohio. 


DARD FARM BOOKS 


DARD 


Works on the Fundamental Principles 
and the Practice of Agriculture. 


A BC of Agriculture A valuable work for all inter- 


— in viper and eunseas 
Cloth, 12mo. * "4 
The 


By “Richard L. Allen. 
American Farm Book Very best work on the subjects 
comprising all that can be condensed into an available 
volume. evived and ey ages by weereses Allen. 
Cloth, 12:no., ° ~ 2.00 


How Crops Grow By Prof, Senved w. “Jeemeen of 


Yale Coll New and re 
edition. 


ture and life of the plant. 
knowledge of agricultural plants, their composition, their 
structure and modes of development and growth; 
complex organization of plants, — 
the germination of s , and t 

both from the air and the Sg 
ble to all real students of agriculture. 
illustrations and tables of analysts. Cloth, iano ‘ 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money We 
Made by 


This book was written by a lady, and while containieg 
many useful Sagpetions it _ Ge —— of a 
mance. Paper, 








J H 'M. 8. A 
Talks on Manure _ 32, 2oeep Harris, M. 8.4. oe 
talks between the author and the deacon, the r, an 


other neighbors, on the whole subject of manures and fer- 
tilizers; including a chapter especially written for it by 
| John Bennet Lawes of mecheasere, aa nd. ons 


Bookkeeping for Farmers mE Cianh AUeson, To 


bridge System of Accounts. The thods outlined in this 

mphlet are so simple that any person having 2 7 
eowledee eof atave a J Ln 4 =, records 
that he will know what product has cost him, and 
which crop and ne of farming » paying ; the best. 12mo, . 
paper . 

By] Manly Miles, M M. D. 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage FR. M.8. A practical 
treatise on the ensilage of fodder corn. bd vm the 
most recent and authenic information on = a 
subject. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 

Above are briefly described a few b, AF, of the ma! books 
on similar subjects which = pmmany 
Rural Books in the World, sun’ 

Catalogue Free of this a many other guntionsions. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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New York Farmers in Politics. 

The legislative committee of the state 
grange, in a report recently issued and or- 
dered read in all granges, truthfully say it 
is the duty of all good citizens to take an 
interest and active part in politics, for it 
is the only way to insure good government. 
It is the neglect of this duty on our part 
that has enabled a class of men who are 
not especially interested in our welfare to 
obtain almost complete control of our state 
and natiomal politics. This neglect of at- 
tending caucuses and selecting delegates to 
our conventions who would represent our 
interests, has put the control in the hands 
of men who are more particularly interest- 
ed in other directions and do not properly 
understand the needs and requirements of 
the agricultural interests, and for that rea- 
son do not give our requests as much con- 
sideration as they merit. This condition of 
things should be remedied, and there is but 
one way to do it. 

We cannot consistently let this condition 
of things continue to prevail, and then crit- 
icise the men who are elected to office for 
paying more attention to the requests and 
desires of those in control of the party ma- 
chinery than they do to ours. We have 
heretofore blindly voted for those who have 
been nominated, giving little or no consid- 
eration to their attitude on questions affect- 
ing our interests. This applies to both po- 
litical parties. There is no difference in 
their methods. 

The result of the election this coming fall 
depends upon the farmers’ vote, both par- 
ties now acknowledge that and they will 
listen to you if they see that you are in 
earnest, looking after your own interest 
instead of blindly following the dictates 
of your party leaders. Discuss this matter 
in your grange and among your farmer 
friends outside of the grange. Let the dem- 
ocratic and the republican members of the 
grange each appoint a committee to wait 
upon the respective party leaders, and no- 
tify them that if they nominate men for 
office, whom Patrons know are honest and 
that they can be trusted to look after their 
interests if elected, they will support them 
by their votes, and if they: do not nominate 
such men, they will support the candidate 
of the opposing party; then see the candi- 
date, get a pledge from him; if he hesitates, 
beware of him. 

Examine carefully the record of your 
member of congress, see how he has voted 
on bills that have been before him, that you 
as farmers are interested in, such as the 
oleo; cheese and pure food bills; also the 
record of state officers and present mem- 
ber of the legislature before you indorse 
them for renomination; see how they stood 
on the canal question and other matters 
that you were interested in at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature. Be sure to ascertain 
definitely from every candidate nominated, 
whether he be for state office or member 
of the legislature, what his attitude is go- 
ing to be on the question of enlarging or 
expending any large sums on the canals, 
for there will undoubtedly be a strong effort 
made this coming winter to put through a 
bill appropriating $62,000,000 which eventu- 
ally means several times. that amount, a 
due proportion of which you will be called 
upon to pay. Give this matter careful 
consideration; now is the time to act, 





New Jersey Grange Notes. 





The grange is stronger than ever before 
in New Jersey. Many new members have 
been added during the last few months, and 
Patrons are taking advantage of business 
arrangements. The social and educational 
features are Veing developed so that farm- 
ers generally are beginming to see the ne- 
cessity of organizations Two bills were pre- 
sented to the legislature in opposition, or 
rather to prevent the extension of trolleys 
in New Jersey, but such a strong pressure 
and argument was nmfade before the com- 
mittees having them in charge at the hear- 
ings that the bills were withdrawne 

Arrangements have been made for a num- 
ber of field meetings this summer. Aug 1 
the annual picnic in Gloucester Co, at 
Alcyon park, will be addressed by National 
Master Jones and others. Patrons make 
a display of products and manufacturers of 
farm implements have their implements on 
exhibition. Aug 2, Burlington Co Pomona 
will hold its annual picnic at Mt Holly fair 
grounds. The speakers will be National 
Master Jones, Past State Master Mortimer 
Whitehead, Lecturer G. L. Gillingham and 


GRANGE--TOBACCO 


Deputy Jacob Stiles. This promises to be 
the greatest gathering of farmers and their 
friends ever held in Burlington Co. Aug 
3, Hunterdon Co will hold its annual picnic 
at Flemington fair grounds. National Mas- 
ter Jones and others will address the meet- 
ing. Two new granges have been recently 
organized in this county, and as Patrons 
are very ardent in this county, it is ex- 
pected that seed will be sown that will pro- 
duce an hundred fold. Aug 4, Warren Co 
Pomona holds its annual picnic at Stew- 
‘artsville. National Master Jones and others 
will speak at this meeting. 

There is a prospect of converting several 
alliances to the grange fold in this county, 
and I think this will be one of the most 
successful meetings ever held in the,state. 
Subordinate granges over the state hold 
picnics in their various neighborhoods, and 


are attended very generally by all the 
farmers, Medford grange will have its 
ninth annual excursion to Atlantic City 
July 28. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





The Ky tobacco crop of 1899 is estimated 
at 146,052,926 lbs by the state board of 
equalization. It was raised on 229,703 a, 
making an average yield of 634.8 lbs p a. 
Previous crops were: 1898 212,382,296 Ibs, 
1897 107,303,645, 1896 152,147,111. 

New YorK—Tobacco around Chemung is 
growing finely. The recent rains were much 
needed. With continued favorable weather, 
the prospect for a fine crop is good. No 
injury to the crop to July 19. Topping of 
early set begins about Aug 1.—Around El- 
mira tobacco is growing very fast and looks 
promising. In most pieces there are a 
great many plants missing owing to the 
drouth that prevailed during May and June 
and the work of cutworms. In a 30-a field 
the vacancies are chargeable to cutworms 
and dry weather, and. yet many grow- 
ers in the same neighborhood were not 
troubled with the pest. The conditions 
were so unfavorable that not a quarter of 
the crop could have been successfully trans- 
planted without the aid of the transplanter. 
A high temperature and frequent showers 
since July 4 have produced a great improve- 
ment in the crop. Some of the earliest pieces 
are showing the bud.—In Yates Co, J. M. 
Town has 12 a tobacco. He began setting 
in late May and finished during June. As 
weather was very dry many plants were 
lost, which required resetting. Some tobac- 
co is raised in Benton, Torrey, Jerusalem, 
Starkey and other towns. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Weather unusually hot 
during middle July, 90 to 100 degrees. Ex- 
cessive heat and winds caused the soil to 
dry out rapidly and rains were needed bad- 
ly to July 17. Plants have withstood the 
hot weather with but little if.any injury, 
except in the eastern part of Lancaster Co 
where hail injured a few crops. Topping is 
well undér way in some of the earliest fields. 
——In Tioga Co, some pieces are big and lit- 
tle on account of cutworms, Dry weather 
has been very hard on late set, sun burning 
up plants. Some lost over one-third of 
their machine set plants by cutworms. 
Hand setting was done in some fields four 
to six times over. 

Oxn1o—The Continental Tobacco Co has 
received 1,850,000 lbs white burley leaf at 
its warehouse in Ripley. No more leaf will 
be bought until Nov. Manager Head of the 
Ripley warehouse reports an increase in 
acreage, but conditions very unfavorable, 
many fields of leaf being injured irretriev- 
ably by dry weather. A few plants have 
been topped. Some recent sales in Brown 
Co include C, Lauerman 6000 Ibs at 8%c, Ed 
MecGotan 5500 Ibs at 8%c, W. Lyon 5000 Ibs 
at 7c. Wilse Miller refused 8c for 10,000 Ibs 
and Jake Byersderfer sold a fine crop of 
9000 lbs at 914c. Tobacco in warehouses is 
too dry to handle and no prospect of rain 
July 16.——Toboceo in Greene Co fully up 
to an average in condition July 17. Atre- 
age slightly larger than in former years. 
Spring Valley growers have 225 a coming on 
finely. . 

Vireinra—Sun-cured tobacco sold last 
week on the Richmond market as follows: 
Common lugs $2 to 3, good to prime 3.50 to 
4.50, short leaf 4.50 to 5.50, long leaf 6 to 
7.50, wrappers 12 to 20. Bright tobacco, 
common smokers 6 to 8, medium 8 to 9, 
fine 10 to 12; common cutters 10 to 11, me- 
dium 13 to 15, fine 16 to 17, fancy 18 to 20; 
common fillers 4.50 to 5.50, medium 5.50 to 7, 
good 7 to 9, fine 10 to 11; common wrappers 
10 to 12, medium 12 to 15, good 22.50 to 27.50, 
fine 35 to 40, fancy 40 to 50. Warehouse 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


wor 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

, COPY must be received Friday to rantee i i 
in_ issue of the _ following week. Kavertiooments of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the r ar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go om another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wi 
be allowed under this head, thus making a cual nae oe 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad ising i 
= cents a word each insertion. ” es 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


| wn white winter seed rye noted for its pre- 
ductiveness both in grain and straw, awarded first 
rize at several New York State and American Institute 
airs, also first at the Tennessee Centennial, and at the 
Missouri, Vermont and Massachusetts State fairs; for fl- 
Tustration see oot 11, 1897, Ameriean Agricul turist. Price 
#1 per bushel. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 
YABBAGE and celery. 
Leading varieties. 
Cash price list for quantities. R. 
White Marsh, Md. 


G INSENG 
K GETT, 





25 acres of plants, now ready. 
15 cents per 100. $1 per 1000. 
INCENT, JR. & SON, 





lants and seeds for sale. GEORGE MUD” 


ohnstown, Penn. 


DOGS. 


5 Beagles and rabbit hounds, thoroughly broken, 2 to 

3 years old. Will tafe trail and keep it until rabbit 
is shot or holed. 100 American foxhounds, (Shaners 
strain), 2 to 4 years old, gee voice, feet, and ear; and 
know how to hunt fox. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmers’ 
Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 











, | ees? sporting and pet dogs. Collie pups four inonths 
° 


" 00 «Newfoundland pups) GLEN MARY 

FARM, West Chester, Pa. _— , 

OLLIE and foxhound puppies. JOHN K. BOYCE, 
Summitville, N. Y. , 


AGENTS WANTED. 


E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our poultry compound. Send ast ‘ 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. mien 
GENTS wanted. The Serrated Weeder, 20c by mail. 
Send for circular and terms. SERRATED WEEDER 

CO., Middleboro, Mass, 


LIVE STOCK. 


Bt St. Lambert and combination, for sale, 6 

_cows,7 heifers, 18 bulls. S. E, NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 

Ei" eiisk Berkshire pigs. , 
KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


D i. & CO, pets, qetan, oar, eggs and 
e pou on commission. Correspondence solicited. 
326 Washington 8t., New York. - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED boarders. Reasonable terms. Address 
P me oe GRANT KEENEY, Black Walnut, Wyoming 
Ons 
AKM fence, 18 to 25c per rod. Wire at wholesale price. 
I’ BUCHANAN FENCE CO., Box 250, Smithville, Onto. 
ee WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 
on. 

















Registered stock. P. J. 

















Better Than Poultry Papers 


My little advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agricultur- 
ist on poultry paid me exceedingly well. I 
think your paper pays better than poultry 
papers and will be with you again in time. 
[J. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 








trading dull and receipts light.——Lynch- 
burg warehousemen report light receipts for 
several weeks. Prices are not what they 
should be, although lugs and high-grade 
leaf have been more buoyant in price.—— 
The Petersburg market is reported very 
quiet, receipts light and stock in growers’ 
hands nearly all sold. Common to medium 
lugs sell at $2.75 to 3.50, good to fine 4 to 
5.50, poor short leaf 3 to 4, fair to good 5 to 
6, medium to good wrappers 8 to 10, good to 
fine wrappers 12 to 15, common to medium 
shipping 7 to 10, good to fine 11 to 14.——A 
street fair and carnival will be held at Dan- 
ville in Oct. “Some $500 in premiums is of- 
fered on the various grades of S C, Bast- 
ern N C, Old Belt N C and Va leaf. 

IN OTHER SEcTIONS, tobacco is coming on 
splendidly because of rains early in the 
month. Early pieces are topped in New 
England, ali pieces are making rapid 
growth and fields evening up in appearance. 
In Wis, the crop is coming along satis-~- 
factorily. 











NEW JERSEY. ; 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, July 24— 


Oat harvest about completed; crop the best 
for many years. Very dry here for a sec- 
tion of about 6 miles. Early corn is rolling 
badly and will soon be ruined without rain. 
Late potatoes are a failure and early crop 
is not heavy. But little buckwheat sown. 
Beans are dying and cabbage is injured by 
the scorching sun. Pastures short and cows 
failing in milk. Butter 18c per lb, eggs 16c 
per doz, 


| Chester, Burlington Co, July 23—Farmers 


all through haying and threshers running. 
Several crops turning out 38 to 41 bu of 
wheat per acre. This township will aver- 
age from 33 to 35 bu per acre, which is 
about 10 bu above the average. The potato 
crop is turning out very good, bringing 
in the Philadelphia market 20 to 30c per 
basket of % bu, which is nof a very paying 
price. Corn looking fine. Apples not half 
acrop. Large acreage of cabbage set and 
looking fine. 

Pennington, Mercer Co, July 20—Fre- 
quent showers have made the country 
beautiful. Notwithstanding the cold, back- 
ward spring, corn is in a promising condi- 
tion. Even the hay crop, which promised 
only a third of a crop two weeks before 
cutting, surpassed expectation. The oat 
crop, which generally proves but half a 
crop in this locality, is good. The large 
eanning factory with its modern equip- 
ments, said by expert judges to be one of 
the finest in the state, is a great help to 
this vicinity. Plants that were set to fur- 
nish tomatoes for the cannery are looking 
fine. The abundant wheat crop has been 
harvested and some oats are being cut. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Union City, Erie Co, July 23—Hay will 
average about two-thirds of a crop. Late 
meadows very light. July 8 to 10 brought 
the first July rain and delayed haying. 
Farm help very scarce. Oats look well but 
wheat is poor. Corn a little backward, but 
growing rapidly. Factories are making the 
usual quantities of cheese and _. butter, 
which are bringing good prices. 


In the Interests of Pure Butter—The 


pure butter protective ass’n has arranged 
to hold a large meeting at Mt Gretna, Aug 
23, in connection with the national live 
stock and dairy show. The objects of this 
meeting are to bring together the dealers, 
“consumers, farmers and dairymen, to 
strengthen the organization and to devise 
further plans and means to enforce the 
pure food laws. The meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Hon Mortimer Whitehead, past 
lecturer of the national grange, Hon Leon- 
ard Rhone, past master of the Pa State 
grange, Luther Kauffman, attorney for the 
ass’n. 


Hartstown, Crawford Co, July 23—Plenty 
of rain of late. Growing crops are doing 
well. Early planted corn in tassel. Oats 
will be a heavy crop. Hay crop below the 
average; rains have delayed hay harvest. 
Wheat crop almost an entire failure. Wheat 
for sowing will have to be imported. Some 
farmers are beginning to plow for fall seed- 
ing. Potatoes are making a fine showing. 
Dairymen are realizing fair prices for their 
milk. The horse industry is being revived 
and owners of sires report a good business. 
Butter 14c, eggs 18c. , 


Freehold, Warren Co, July 23—Heavy 
rains for over two weeks and crops all 
growing. Hay is turning out better than 
expected. Butter 16 to 17c per lb, eggs 1é6c. 
Corn in tassel, and both corn and potatoes 
growing rapidly. Oats tooking well. Buck- 
wheat and gardens growing very rapidly. 
Cherries a poor crop. Spring chickens ready 
for market. 











NEW YORK. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, July 24— 
‘All crops are suffering from the effects of 


the drouth. Hay is very light. Corn and 
oats look fairly well. Pastures are drying 
up. Many wells are dry. The Hudson 


river is very low and some of the mills are 
shut down for want of water. 
creamery paid 16c per lb for June. 
Pike, Wyoming Co, July 24—Hay is but 
half a crop. Potatoes as a whole are look- 
ing well. 


Saratoga 


Recent copious rains have start- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


ed pastures and helped gardens. Apples 
and pears have fallen till only a short crop 
is left. Corn is very small for the season, 
but is growing fast now. Butter selling for 
20c per lb, eggs 12c per doz. Cows are do- 
ing well. 

Harpersfield, Delaware Co, July 23—Hay 
is very light, hardly a half crop in this vi- 
cinity. Oats and corn are looking well all 
over the county. Much damage has been 
done by lightning of late, many barns be- 
ing burned and property destroyed. Eggs 
are 12c per doz, butter 17c per Ib, hay $15 
per ton. Potatoes promise to be an aver- 
age crop. They never looked better. Po- 
tato beetles are quite numerous; with the 
frequent showers it is almost impossible 
to keep poison on the vines long enough to 
kill them. Pastures are short ang cows are 
shrinking in flow of milk. The tally sheet 
at the skimming station shows a shrinkage 
of over 1000 lbs of milk within a short time. 
Most of the gardens are looking fine. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, July 23—Grass 
lands have suffered and but 80 per cent of 
first quality hay will be put into barns. 
Oats bid fair to yield a normal crop. Corn 
and potatoes look quite promising and corn 
stover is making a good growth. Millet is 
growing rapidly. Milk yield will be about 
20 per cent less than last year. The berry 
season is on, with a 110 per cent crop. 

Old Saratoga, Saratoga Co, July 23—A 
long, severe drouth was broken July 17 by 
a shower lasting about 30 minutes. Rye is 
good considering the severe winter. Rye 
straw is selling for $9 per ton at Wayville. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, July 24— 
Rain is needed badly in this vicinity; corn 
is rolling badly and potatoes have blighted 
in many places. Early potatoes will be a 
light crop. Oats on some farms, especially 
on low lands, look very well, but on roll- 
ing hills they are short and light. Rye is 
a fair crop and on some farms a good yield. 
The Buskirk creamery is doing a fine busi- 
ness. Only three years ago this creamery 
was built at a cost of $3975, and this sea- 
son will see them out of debt. This speaks 
well for the managers who are enterprising 
business men. 


Gansevoort, Saratoga Co, July 23—Drouth 
materially affected the hay crop; it is very 
light, probably not over two-thirds as much 
as last year and that was a very short crop. 
It has been secured in a gvod condition. 
Oats and corn are looking well and promise 
good yields. Alphonzo Rheubotton has 
moved onto the Samuel Pruyn farm, 
having sold his farm to the Hudson River 
power company. 


Special Exhibits at State Fair—Two ex- 


hibits of special interest are to be made 
at the state fair this year, one by the fish 
and game commission and one by the Amer- 
ican museum of natural history of New 
York city. These exhibits will be in charge 
of specialists from these departments, and 
will be worth going many miles to see. In 
other ways the fair promises to be one of 
the most successful on record. The rail- 
roads have made greater concessions in 
freight and passenger rates than ever be- 
fore. The new mile track is completed, and 
some of the fastest horses in the U S will 
compete for the $10,000 to be given in purses. 
The country and town associations are 
working earnestly for the $1000 in premiums 
to be.given to the societies making the larg- 
est number of entries. 

Hoosick, Rensselaer Co, July 23—Hay 
crop well along and much heavier than ex- 
pected. Rye an unusually fine crop. Pota- 
toes and corn look well, but early potatoes 
will not yield an average crop owing to 
dry weather. The heavy dropping of apples 
will reduce the yield much below early pre- 
dictions. All other fruits promise well, On- 
icons in fine condition. Butter 20c, eggs léc. 


Center Lisle, Broome Co, July 24—Most of 


the farmers are through haying in this vi- 
cinity, with about 45 per cent of the ammount 
of previous years. Corn is looking well, as 
the June drouth did not affect it much. Po- 
tatoes have begun to set well. Early ones 
are nearly ripe and are being dug for fam- 
ily use. Oats are heading very well. Some 
farmers have sown the Russian oat, which 
yieldS about 50 bu to the acre. Forest 
worms have disappeared. Milk is 68c per 
100 Ibs at the Marsh creamery. Two car- 
loads of sheep and lambs were shipped 
from here recently. Sheep selling at $3 per 
100 Ibs and lambs at 5c per Ib. Hay is sell- 
ing at 12 per ton from the field. 
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DO YOU GET UP 
WITH A LAME BACK ? 


Kidney Trouble Makes You Miserable. 








who reads the news- 

ow of the wonderful 
cures made by Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
the great kidney, liver 
and bladder remedy. 

It is the great medi- 
3 cal triumph of the nine- 

teenth century; dis- 
covered after years of 
scientific research by 
1 Dr. Kilmer, the emi- 
~ nent kidney and blad- 

der specialist, and is 
wonderfully successful {n promptly curing 
lame back, kidney, bladder, uric acid trou- 
bles and Bright’s Disease, which is the worst 
form of kidney trouble. 

Dr. Kilmer’s SwampsRoot is not rec- 
ommended for everything but if you have kid- 
ney, liver or bladder trouble it will be found 
just the remedy you need, It has been tested 
in so many ways, in hospital work, in private 
practice, among the helpless too poor to pur- 
chase relief and has proved-so successful in 
every case that a special arrangement has 
been made by which all readers of this paper 
who have not already tried it, may have a 
sample bottle sent free by mail, also a book 
telling more about Swamp-Root and how to 
find out if you have kidney or bladder trouble. 
When writing mention reading this generous 
offer in this paper and 
send your address to gimp 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- lds 
hamton, N. Y. The 
regular fifty cent and 


Almost everybo 
papers is sure to 


jj £2 








Home of Swamp-Root. 
dollar sizes are sold by all good druggists. 











HAVE YOU SEEN THE PUMPS 

J ack WATER—. 
of Al | 
rades? | sve 











—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
} useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 


iTisA NEW ENCINE move sy 
Fairbanks , 


Morse & 


Company 
Chicago. 


} 





AGENCIES 
Patterson, Gottfried 
& Hunter, Ltd., 

New York City. 
Charlies J. Jager 
Company, 

Boston, Mass. 


New York State Fair, 


SYRACUSE. 
Aug. 27.---Sept. 1, 1900. 


$40,000 IN PREMIUMS AND PURSES. 
CRANCE DAY, 


TUESDAY, AUG. 28. 

Prominent officers of the State and National 
Granges will be present. Every farmer in the 
state should be in attendance on that day. 

SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 

The State Fish and Game Commission and the 
American Museum of Natural History of New 
York City will each make large and fine exhibits. 

GREATLY REDUCED RATES 
On all the railroads, to this the largest and best 
agricultural exposition ever held in the state. 
GENERAL ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 
, SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST. 


J. H. DURKEE, Manager. S. C. SHAVER, Secy, 


ALBANY, N. ¥- 
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Fort Plain, Montgomery Co, July 23—Hay 
not over 50 per cent of a crop on account 
of dry weather. Corn has looked fair but 
at present some pieces are drying up. Oats 
are short and need rain. It has been the 
driest season for a great many years, Hogs 
very scarce and high. Fresh cows bring 
from $30 to 40, veal 5c per Ib lw. Good beef 
scarce on account of short fed and scarcity 
of water. High wind has caused great dam- 
age to apples and plums, as it left but few 
on the trees. Young turkeys and chickens 
are dying with some disease unknown, Po- 
tatoes will be a failure without rain soon. 


Bainbridge, Chenango Co, July 23—The 
hay crop is light on account of dry 
weather. Oats are looking well and pota- 
toes and corn promise fair crops. Forest 
worms are doing some damage. 


Genesee Co—Acreage of cabbage in Staf- 
ford probably 50 per cent greater than last 
year. Stand is fair and prospect for a good 
crop. 


INDIANA. 


Prospective Poultry Show—Although it 
is nearly six months until the annual poul- 
try show given by the north central ass’n, 
preparations are already being made and 
undoubtedly the show which is to be held 
from Jan 17 to 23 will be the best in the 
history of the ass’n. There are at present 56 
members all in good standing. The secret 
of its success so far has been that every 
premium has always been paid in full. For 
catalogs and premium list, address H. F. 
Bergmann, Logansport, Ind. 


Sullivan Co—A great acreage of corn in 
the river bottoms was destroyed where un- 
protected by levees. That protected and 
on the uplands never promised a better 
yield. The crop is all laid by. The wheat 
crop will be large in some sections, but on 
the whole will make about 50 per cent of 
an average crop. Wheat sells at 75c per bu. 
Oats are badly lodged and many fields will 
be mowed. Hogs are doing well. This year’s 
is the smallest crop of clover hay for many 
years; timothy is also very scarce. Corn 
fodder will have to be the main reliance 
for rough feed. Apples are falling off bad- 





ly. Peuches are plentiful. Potatoes and 
other garden truck abundant. 
MICHIGAN. 
Agricultural College Notes—The last 


legislature appropriated $15,000 for a new 
dairy building which is now being erected. 
It will be a two-story, red brick, with a 
frontage of 70 ft. In the basement will 
be a cold storage room, etc. Rooms for 
butter and cheese making will be on the 
lirst floor. Class rooms, offices and labora- 
tories will occupy the third floor. The new 
$5000 barn is nearly completed. It is built 
on the plank frame principle. The erection 
of the women’s magnificent dormitory is 
pregressing, but it is doubtful whether it 
will be ready for occupancy in Sept. 


A Michigan Fruit Section—Outlook for 
early apples here very good, including 
Duchess; late apples will not be over one- 
fourth crop. Peaches very full crop, pota- 
toes never looked better.—[Jonn C. Morgan, 
Traverse City. 


OHIO. - 


Allen Co—Weather was very favorable 
for hay making and a crop of good quality 
has been put up. It was not a very heavy 
crop, but most of the farmers have enough 
and some to sell. Corn and oats are above 
the average; best prospect for corn this 
county has ever known. There was not 
enough wheat cut to seed the county. Ber- 
ries are plentiful. Apples are dropping bad- 
ly. Considerable old wheat in the county. 
Stock of all kinds bringing fair prices, but 
not very plentiful. Spring sown grass is a 
good stand. 

Perry Co—Harvest completed. . Wheat 
very poor, but hay in Hopewell township 
has not been so good for years. Corn doing 
well and bids fair to be fully up to the 
average. Potatoes not doing as well. The 
old striped bugs are very bad. Apples 
not a large crop. Blackberries are plenti- 
ful, but perhaps not of as good quality as 
> 3 








‘AMONG THE FARMERS 


heretofore. Pastures holding out all right. 
Cattle and sheep doing well. There will be 
a large acreage of wheat sown this fall; 
many farmers will not sow any. 


Butler Co—A very heavy electrical storm 
passed over the west part of Oxford recent- 
ly. In places corn was blown down badly. 
Oats not all cut yet and some timothy still 
to cut. No apples. Potatoes fine. 


Milling Companies Organize—The Ohio 
cereal company of Circleville has just se- 
cured articles of incorporation to do a gen- 
eral milling business and to deal in grain, 
hay and other feed products. The capital 
stock is $500,000, with the following incor- 
porators: H. R. Heffner, J. S. Smith, Wil- 
liam Heffner, H. M. Crites, H. S. Heffner, 
E. E. Smith, W. F. Heffner and J. I. Smith, 
The Imperial grain and milling company, 
with office in Toledo, has also been incor- 
porated with 15,000 capital stock. 





Additional Produce Markets. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, nearby fcy 
eggs 12c p dz, spring chickens 14@l6c p Ib 
d w, fowls 10%@lic, ducks 10@12c, peaches 
60c@$1 25 p 6-bskt cra, blackberries 3@5c p 
qt, raspberries 4@5c, apples 75c@1 75 p bbl, 
muskmelons 50c@1 p bskt, watermelons 8@ 
15e ea, potatoes 65c@1 p bbl, onions 65@70c 
p bskt, cabbage 75c@2 p 100, tomatoes 60c@1 
Pp cra, pea beans 2 25@2 30-p bu, No 1 tim- 
othy 16@16 50 p ton, rye straw 14, bran 16@ 
16 50, middlings 15@16, No 2 red wheat 75% 
@76c p bu, corn 46@47c, oats 30%@3l1c. 


CONNECTICUT—At Waterbury, pota- 
toes 50c p bu, onions $1, cabbage 4@5 p 100, 
beets 25c p dz bchs, beans 1 50@2 25 p bu, 
green peas 1, string beans 50c, blackberries 
8c p qt. Corn 50c p bu, oats 33c, bran 16@ 
18 p ton, middlings 17@19, hay 17@19. Veal 
calves 6c p lb 1 w, hogs 5c, spring lambs 6c, 
chickens 18c, fowls 10c. 


At Bridgeport, potatoes, old 40@50c p bu, 
new 60@75c, peas $1 25@1 50, string beans 
75c@1, cauliflower 1 75@2 50 p bbl, beets 15 
@25c p dz bchs, cabbages 2@3 50 p 100. Ap- 
ples 1 50@2 50 p bbl, blackberries 6@8c p qt, 
gooseberries 10@12c, black raspberries 5@ 
6c, red 10@12c, huckleberries 8@10c, cur- 
rants 5@7c. Eggs 20@22c p dz, spring chick- 
ens 18@20c p lb 1 w, do 20@25c d w, fowls 
11@12c 1 w, spring ducks 13@14c d w, veal 
calves 9@l1l1c, hides 5@6c. Corn 50@52c p bu, 
oats 31@35c, bran 18@19 p ton, middlings 20, 
hay 18@20, rye straw 18. 

At New Haven, cabbage $4@5 p 100, let- 
tuce 20@35c p dz bchs, beets 25c, carrots 20c, 
onions 25c, parsley 30c, mint 35c, string 
beans 90c p bu, green peas 1@1 25, cucum- 
bers 2 p 100, rhubarb 1%c p lb. Potatoes 
90c@1 10 p bu, red onions 75c, white 1 50, 
yellow 85c. Apples 75@85c p bu, blackber- 
ries 11@11%c p qt, raspberries 11@11\c, 
muskmelons 4@6 p 100, watermelons 20@25. 
Eggs 18@20c, fowls 7@9c i w, do 12@14c d w, 
broilers 20@22c. Corn 53@55c p bu, oats 34 
@36c, bran 18@19 p ton, middlings 19@19 50, 
hay 19@21, rye straw 14@15. 





The Boston Horse Market. 


Horse TRAFFIC—This has been a week of 
light arrivals. Much of the trade was for 
nearby horses that came in freely. Good 
heavy horses in demand, but scarce. At L. 
H. Brockway’s sale stable prices have not 
materially changed with no western. Sales 
were of 50 head at $20@100, some big horses 
at 135@155. -At A. W. Davis’s Northanipton 
street sale stable less activity, some good 
sales in speed, family, coach and _ saddle 
horses at 100@500. At Welch & Hall’s sale 
stable 2 express car Isads of western, also 
50 acclimated horses disposed of, the latter 
at 50@150, some big horses at 150@250. Myer 
Abrams & Co’s international horse exchange 
sold 150 head of nearby horses at 25@150. 
Moses Colman & Sons sale stable a fair 
business at auction and private sale of 900@ 
1100 Ibs at 25@150. At Russell & Drew’s 
sale stable a fair trade at retail at 100@200 
for drive and business horses. 





Says the Canadian Cigar and Tobacco 
Journal: The recently enacted Porto Rican 
tobacco tariff of 54c on leaf imported into 
the United States from that country, in- 
stead of 35c, as formerly levied, has had 
the effect of greatly stimulating the Ameri- 
can demand for this tobacco. The result 
is a stiffening of prices and almost a cessa- 
tion of the’ canvass for orders for Porto 
Rican tobacco in Canada, the American 


market affording a much larger field for 
this leaf. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


ONEIDA, Co, N Y—A bad wind and rain 
storm July 15 damaged the yards in a small 
section about one mile wide in the vicinity 
of Waterville. Many poles were blown 
down and the vines badly beaten and 
whipped, so that the arms are more or less 
injured, otherwise the vines are doing well, 

PEACHLAND, Sonoma Co, Cal—Vines back- 
ward, with a good» many missing hills. 
Average unchanged. Dealers have offered 
10c p Ib. 


F'LY CREEK, Otsego Co, N Y—Yards some- 
what neglected in this section, average 
about 20 per cent less. Growth is compara- 
tively light, but free from insects. Few 
contracts made as yet. 


MALONE, Franklin Co, N Y—Vines in 
fairly good condition and free from insect 
pests. Average 25 per cent less than last 
year. 


Yakima, Co, Wash—Average about 8 to 
11 per cent lessthan last year. Vines healthy 
and free from vermin. 


Kine Co, Ore—Acreage in White and 
Green river valleys only 60 per cent that 
of last year, condition of vines fairly good, 
some lice, spraying under way. For best 
yards llc has been offered for the ’00 crop; 
some contracts have been made at 10c.—[W. 
J. Shinn, 


MADISON, Madison Co, N Y—Vines are in 
about usual condition and fairly free from 
insect pests. 

SACRAMENTO Co, Cal—In this section acre- 
age 5 per cent less than last. year, no in- 
sect pests but growth somewhat slow and 
many missed hills. Crop will not exceel 
three-fourths of last year; the quality 
should be good. About 10,000 bales con- 
tracted in this state.—[George C. Brewer. 


LANE Co, Ore—Hops look very encour- 
aging and with no set-backs a good crop 
will be gathered. 

Sonoma Co, Cal—Hop vines have suffered 
unusually from cutworms and other pests 
which will materially reduce the output. 


At New York, buyers are taking hold 
more freely, yet only enough to keep their 
stocks up to the average.* As a result of 
light supplies the market is firm, but prices 
unchanged. Conditions in the growing sec- 
tions are reported generally favorable. For: 
eign advices report the market unchanged 
and indicate a smaller crop for Germany 
than last year. 


Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state and Pacific coast crop of 
*99, ch 13@14c p Ib, prime 114%@12%c, medium 
8@10c, common 7@8c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 


2@6c. German crop of ’99 35@40c. 
At London, steady, Pacific coast 134@ 
18c. 


I am highly pleased with Myrick’s book, 
The Hop. It covers the whole business and 
is a good investment for the grower. In my 
section it is no trouble to grow hops, but it 
is another thing to cure and make a first- 
class lot of goods. Any farmer should do 
fairly well after a careful perusal of this 
book.—[J. W. Fletcher, Yamhill Co, Ore. 


———S 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, July 23—Factories in this 
region have now sold about a week’s make of 
July cheese, stocks having been left moving 
as fast as they were ready to be shipped. 
Although prices are nominally the same 
in N Y as they were a week ago, buyers 
decided not to pay as much for large sizes 
as they did at that time. The market proved 
to be pretty slow last week and a good 
deal of stock had to go over unsold, or else 
had to be sold at cost and freight, or even 
at a slight loss. That was not satisfactory 
to buyers, so they eased off the price of 
large cheese about 4c to meet the condi- 
tions of hot weather and a dull market. 
Small sizes still remain scarce and the de- 
mand was strong enough to keep them from 
declining. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 4920 bxs at 8%c, large white 1175 at 
8%c, small white 100 at 9%c, 780 at 9%4c, 
small colored, 750 at 9%c, 60 at 9%c. Total 
7785 bxs to compare with 8746 last year and 
9624 two years ago. 

On the ‘curb 1000 bxs large sold at 8%@ 
9c, and 500 small at 9%c. Sales of cream- 
ery butter were 22 pkgs at 19%c, 120 at 20c. 

At Ogdensburg, 15 lots cheese, 1528 bxs, 
were offered, 9c. bid, no sales on the board 








but subsequent transactions at 9c, certain 
dealers holding for 9%c. 

At Little Falls, sales of large 685 bxs at 
85gc, 744 at 8%c; small, 1094 at 8%c, 3312 at 


9c. 
The Milk Market. 


The milk situation as a whole in the 
territory supplying N Y city is stronger. 
Continued dry weather in many portions 
of N Y and Pa (relieved here and there by 
showers) has damaged pasturage and 
served to decrease the milk supply. Re- 
ceipts at shipping stations and also at the 
milk condenseries have shown a tendency 
to fall off. At a number of points N Y 
dealers are making efforts to buy milk from 
the butter factories with indifferent results. 
During the past week representatives of 
some of: the wholesale dealers in dairy 
produce in western Pa have been in south- 
ern N Y, with a view of encouraging the 
production of cheese, for shipment to the 
territory named. Should there be any gen- 
eral diversion of York state milk in that 
direction, it will have its influence on the 
markets for Ohio made cheese, which now 
go so largely into Pa. 

No decisive action was taken at the July 
special meeting of the directors and offi- 
cers of the F S M P A held at Bingham- 
ton, N Y. A resolution was adopted by 
those present to the effect that as the sale 
of the milk of the ass’n was not consum- 
mated the first of July, it now becomes a2 
duty of the sales committee either to com- 
plete the sale by Sept 1 or fix:a uniform 
price at which the milk shall continue to 
sell to present dealers. If the latter do not 
accept the price, ‘‘then the milk is to be 
withheld from the market and converted 
into butter and cheese until such time as 
just and reasonable demands shall be ac- 
ceded to.’”’ Each local union is asked to 
take proper measures during the next few 
weeks in order to carry out this expressed 
‘wish of the full committee. Another reso- 
lution was adopted asking members of the 
FS M P'‘A, who have contracted their milk 
until Oct 1, to make no contracts beyond 
that date. 

At New York, the exchange price is 2%c 
p qt. The average paid for the surplus 
has been $1.24 p can. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for. week ending July 21 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W....... 23,4754 945 — 
Terie. ....< - 32,260 1,279 407 
N Y Cent (Harlem) . 9,441 140 351 
N Y Cent (long haul). 23,9000 1,225 -- 
MEE tbc 64 cy. heme oe 32,700 2,505 — 
WHORE BOTS 6020 cc0cede 11,098 2,130 189 
Susquehanna ......... 14,239 270 440 
Northern ahitkea ha _ — 
New Haven <...<e..:-. 7,000 = a 
Lehigh Valley ........ 14,451 607 = 
Other sources ........ 3,500 _— — 
Total receipts ...... 176,103 9,101 1,387 
Beit WEEE. 65 occ0 08 178,035 9,728 1,162 
Daily average ...... 25,158 1,300 198 


(a) In addition 26,650 qts bottled milk. 
(b) In addition 55,200 qts bottled milk. 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Barschall Impregnating Co, Perth Amboy, 
N J. A treatise on wood preservation. 

Samuel Cushman, Pawtucket, RI. Illus- 
trated catalog and price list of R I Red 
fowls and geese. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, illustrated 
and descriptive midsummer catalog. 

T. J. Dwyer & Son, Cornwall, N Y. Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalog of fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs, vines and plants. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N Y, cat- 
alog of pot-grown strawberries for sum- 
mer planting. 

McCormick Harvesting Machine Co, Chi- 
cago, a beautifully illustrated booklet, One 
Hundred Harvest Scenes all around the 
World. 

Nebraska Incubator Co, Tekamah, Neb, 
a very complete descriptive catalog of the 
Abram incubator, 











SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 


AGRICULTURE and HORTICULTURE, 


The small farin well tilled: To teach the art of Fruit 
Culture, Gardening, Dairving, and Allied Subjects. 

A course in Preservation and Conservation of Food 
Products through Cold Storage. New onportunity open to 
young men. Course begins in Sent. and is open to men 
and women. Address GEO. T. POWELL, Director, 
Briar Cliff Manor, Westchester Co.. N. Y¥. 
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TIMELY STANDARD BOOKS 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


The American Sugar Industry. 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A practical manual on the 
production of Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of sugar therefrom. A Handbook for the 
Farmer or Manufacturer, Capitalist or Laborer, States- 
man or Student. 

It covers just the points that werzene interested wants 
to know about. It is a reliable guide upon all that per- 
tains to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illustrates and 
describes the newest model sugar mills. It gives the re- 
sults of the latest experience in promoting and operating 
sugar factories. It shows just how to establish the in- 
dustry im any given locality. Size, nearly 10x7 inches, 
over 240 pages, nearly 200 illustrations ey of them 
full- iy fo plates from magnificent photo; aken espe- 
a or this va aay printed, bound in | Goth 
and gold . 


Mushrooms. How to Grow Them. 


By Wm Falconer. The most practical work on the 
subject ever written. ‘The author describes how he grows 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by the 
leading market gardeners and for home use ‘ad the most 
successful private growers. Illustrated. Cloth 1,00 


Landscape Gardening. 


By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general principles 
governing outdoor art; with 2 suggestions for their 
application in the commoner gardening. in 
spite of the natural difficulty of seaeeeting abstract prin- 
ciples the whole matter is mat ay plain even hae the 
imexperienced reader. [Illustr: 12mo. Cloth 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 


rey JZ. D. Coburn. New, revised and enlarged edition. 

and management of swine and the 

prev ae an ent of their diseases. It is the 

lest and freshest compendium relating to swine brest, 
ing yet offered. Cloth eo ° ° ° 


Forage Crops other than Grasses. 


How to Caltivate, Harvest and Use Them. 

By Thomas Shaw. The growing of forage i is to- 
day a — question. Soon forage crops wn 
from sea sea. This new departure may revolutionize 
the stock ‘co business of America. Prof Shaw’s 
book tells all about it—just what has been done, how it 
was done and how any and every farmer can do 
oe ge accurate, e is intensely practical. 
Each chapter is a comprehensive treatise, alone = 
the price of th e book. o, 300 pp, cloth 10 


The New Egg Farm. 


Poultry Keeping for Profit by 
20th Century Methods. 


By H. H. Stoddard. A practical, reliable pannel upon 
producing cing eggs * and poultry for market. Telis how to buil 
the houses for layers, breeders, sitters or chicks, a a6 
to the — - §- ee Se yard system and other methods. 
How to fee age. How to raise brooder chicks 
and keep them ae ieee of duck raising, and 
how to insure rtility. Various styles of in- 
cubators and brooders ae” escribed and their merits 
eompared. Best methods of heating and. ventilating 
brooders. The ———— - Se: saving devices alone 


render it an = 12mo, 331 PP. a 
trated, cloth . ° ° P ° ; 
The Hop. 
Its Culture and Crire, Marketing 
nd Manufacture. 


By Herbert Myrick A practical ge on the most 
approved meth growing, harvesti: 
ing hops, and x their use 

pages, profusely illustrated and acture.. in every 
detail. It is Without doubt the most qpaesire vem on 
this crop ever attempted. Oo, postpaid . 1.50 


The Propagation of Plants. 


By Andrew 8S. Fuller. An eminently practical and use- 
ful work. Describing. the Pe pam of hybridizing d cross- 
L and also the many different modes Mich bh culti- 

fF may be srepaess and = plied. Cloth. 
iomo, ted . . . wu 


Stewart’s Shepherd’s s Manual. 


By Henry Stewart. A pragtiest treatise on the sheep 
for 7 smeaptean farmers and sheep growers. It is so plain 
that a farmer or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a 
sheep, may learn from its pages how to manage a flock 
Sacumeteliy and yet so complete that even the experi- 
enced shepherd a. red sugeéstions heen it. 
Tilustrated, cloth 1.00 


Forest Planting. 

By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL D. A treatise on the 
care of ——_ and the restoration of the denuded 
timber __ lands plains and mountains. The author 
has fully described those European methods which have 
prov to be, most useful in maintaining the cape. = 
ests of the old world. This experience has been ad apt 
ed to the different climates and trees of America, full 
instructions being given for forest her on of our va- 
rious kinds of soil and aes, wan er on ener or 
valley. Illustrated, 0. 1.50 


Canary Birds. 


A manual of useful and eatin iateenandien for bird 
keepers. Paper, mo 50 


How Crops Grow.’ 

By Prof Samuel W. Johnson of Yale college. New and 
revised edition. A treatise on the chemical composition, 
structure and life of the plant. This book is a guide to 
the knowledge of agricultural Mant. their composition, 
their. structure and modes of development and growth: 
of the complex organization of plants, ont the use of 
the parts; the ——— of seeds, and ‘the food of 
lants obtained th from the air and the soil. The 

k is indispensable to all real students of agriculture. 


With numerous a -— en ad analysis, 


Cloth, 12mo 





Insects and Insecticides. 


By Clarence M. Weed, D Sc, Prof of automat and 
zoology, New Hampshire college of agricultur e’ 4 
tical manual cohcerning noxious insects, onal _me 

of preventing their aapactes, 334 pages, with mény on 
trations. Cloth, 1.50 


Homes for Home Builders. 


Edited_and arranged by D. W. King, avchftect, gf New 
York. Farm and village house plans, plans of 
berns, sabes, poultry houses, etc, in ek variety, 
otn 


Home Fishing and Home Waters. 


By Seth Orage, The wtitisation of ant streams; man- 
agement o sh in e artificia nm —e rtatio 
eggs and fry, etc. Cloth, 12mo = “6 ' % 


The Soil of the Farm. 


By John Scot pad vine’ Morton. nt "and cal of the 
processes inclu in e€ managemen outs 
of the soil. Cloth, 12mo age vats 


Talks on Manure. 


B Jonmh I Harris, 8S. A series of familiar and prac- 
tical talks between the author and the deacon, the a 
tor and other neighbors, on the whole subject of 
ay | —< ce oe “iat = . spepter of "otha writ. 

n or 1 Sir hn nne wes 
England. Cloth, e ste 


Dadd’s Aanatiban Cattle Doctor. 


By George H. Dadd, M D, veterinary practitionsr. To 
help every man to be his own cattle docto gi the 
necessary information for preserving the health and cur- 
ing the diseases of oxen, cows, sheep and swine, with a 
great variety of origina! recipes and : information 
of farm and dairy management. Cloth, 12mo 1.00 


Practical Forestry. 


By Andrew §. Fuller. A treatise on the prop: ation,” 


planting and cultivation, with descriptions. and 

tanical and popular names of all the indigenous trees of 
the United States, and notes on a mas eared « the 
most valuable exotic species . 1.50 


Chorlton’s Grape Growers’ Guide. 


By Wm. Chorlton. A practical treatise on the cuitiva- 
tion of the grapevine in each department ~4 _ nenaaae 
cold grapery, etc. Illustrated. Clo 


Field Notes on Apple Calle. 


By Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. A most useful and th h- 
ly practical book for pF oi By Ch loth, “yomo. os 
Quince Culture. 


By W. W. Meech. An illustrated handbook for the 
propagation and cultivation of the quince, with descrip- 
varieties, insect enemies, diseases and their 
puneiiok New and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Cape Cod Cranberries. 
By James Webb. A valuable handbook by a successful 
cultivator of cranberries, who th scons understands the 


subject “oon which he writes. ustrated. Pape, 
12mo 46 


The American Merino. For Wool or for 
Mutton. 


By Stephen Powers. A practical and most valuable 


work on the selection, care, b ing andedisenses of the 
Merino sheep, in all sections of the. United States. It is 
a full and exhaustive speaniee — —_ one of 
sheep. Cloth, 12mo - 1 


Bulbs and Tuberous. Rooted Plants. 


By C. L. Allen. A complete history, description, 
methods of pro ation and full directions for the suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 
house. The illustrations which embellish this work have 
been drawn from nature, and have been engraved espe- 
cially for this book. The cultural directions are pee 
stated, practical and to the point. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Fungi and Fungicides. 

By Prof Clarence M. Weed. A practical manual con- 
cerning the fungous diseases of. cul vated plants and the 
means of preventing their ravages. The author has en- 
deavored to give such a concise St of the most im- 
portant facts relating to these as will enable the culti- 
vator to combat them a 222 pp, 90 ill, 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth. " ‘ eB 10 


The Study of Breeds. 


By Thomas Shaw. This great we work a gives the origin and 
history of all the pedigreed bi cattle, sheep and 
swine now found in America, ong “a manner at once brief, 
comprehensive and in regular sequence. It also deals 
with their present distribution. It treats of the charac- 
teristics of each breed, showing relative size, adaptabil- 
ity, early maturity, feeding and breeding qualities, and 
uses in crossing and grading. It also gives relative milk 
production in cattle, and wool production in sheep. It 
gives the —— standards or scales of points where 
these exist, and where they do not, standards are submit- 
ted. It is a summary of condensations, stated in a manner 
at once clear, concise, comprehensive and exact. a 
farmer. breeder or student. the book is the one complete 

and reliable guide. Upward of Pages, manned ” full- 
page plates, cloth, 12mo . ; 1.50 


How Crops Feed. 


By Prof Samuel W. Johnson. A treatise on the at- 
mosphere and the soil as related in the nutrition of ag- 
ricultural plants. The volume—the companion and com- 
Geement to ““‘How Crops Grow as welcomed b 
hose who appreciate _ scientific reac ie of agricul- 
ture. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo ° : eae 


CA FALOGUE FREE TO ALL, 


Our Beautifully Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, fully describing three hundred valuable Books 
on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, ng ge gues Sheep, etc., etc., will 


be sent free to anyone forwarding by postal card his address to t 
it. It will pay every man, young or old, to. provide himself with good 


e publishers, and asking for 
books, even if economy 


has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COYPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 
































Cattle Hogs | Sheep 

1900 1899} 1900 1899) 1900] 1899 
Chicago, @ 100 Ibs .. |$5.75|$5.85| $5.25, $4.56 $4.50]$5.30 
New York...........| 5-73] 5.75] 5.75) 5.00] 5.00] 5.00 
Buffalo... ....... -.+| 5.80) 5.70) 5.60) 4.40) 4.75) 5.50 
Kansas City .....--.- 5.50} 5.50) 5.15) 4.50) 4.35) 5.00 
Pittsburg .........--- 5.65, 5.65) 5.50) 435} 4.65) 5.00 





At Chicago, some good prices have been 
paid for best beef cattle and the market 
as a whole is averaging fairly steady to 
strong. This applies particularly to well- 
finished light and medium steers and also 
to the class sought by English buyers. For- 
eign markets have shown more strength 
with a slight advance at London and this 
helps the shipping trade. A few strictly 
prime beeves have crossed the scales at 
$5 65@5 75, but transactions in the main at 
5 50 downward to 4 85. A good many distil- 


lery fed cattle are coming in, selling at 
5@5 35. 

fancy beef steers, 0560@5 75 Canners, $2 25@2 70 
Good to extra. 5 25@5 50 Feeders. selected. 4 = 475 
Common to fair. 430@5 0 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 3 425 
‘Texas grass steers, 325@400 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 525 
Native heifers, 325@490 Calves, veal, 525@ 6 50 
Fair to good cows, 3 23460 Milch cows, each, 25 00@40 0C 
Poor to fey bulls, 2 6C@i 0 


The hog market has been Jess favorable 
to sellers and some reactions have ¢aken 
place, trade largely at $5 30 downward to 
495 for common lots: The shipping de- 
mand on eastern account is fair, but pack- 
ers reduced their bids in view of the break 
in provision prices. The trade in hog 
product, as a whole, is healthy, however, 
on both home and foreign account. 

Following the decline early last week, 
due to heavy receipts, the movement of 
sheep from the country became smaller and 
brought a fair recovery. Common medium 
grades, however, plentiful and slow and 
feeders neglected, except at mean prices. 
Common to choice lambs $4@6 50, feeding 
sheep 3@3 50, fair to choice butcher grades 
3 25@4 15. 

At New York, cattle market easy but not 
particularly weak. Fair to choice steers 
$4 50@5 80, bulls 2 50@3 25, common to good 
butcher cows 2 50@3 50. Veal calves plenti- 
ful, with poor to choice selliny at 4@6 25. 
Hogs fairly active and steady, actual of- 
ferings meager. Sheep in about the re- 
cent favor, but lambs 50@75c lower under 
heavy offerings. Fair to good sheep 3 50@ 
4 75, lambs 5@6 85. 

At Buffalo, cattle slow Monday of this 
week, when 125 cars came in. Shipping 
steers $5@5 60, stockers and feeders 3 50@ 
450. Hog receipts Monday 60 cars, mar- 
ket stronger. Pigs 5 75, yorkers 5 60@5 65, 
medium droves 5°60, heavy hogs 5 50. Sheep 
market active and firmer, Monday’s supply, 
15 double decks. Sheep 4@4 50, lambs lower 
at 450@5 75. Veal calves a shade higher, 
with sales largely at 5 75@6 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand and 
market strong. Receipts Monday 80 cars. 
Quotations are revised as follows: 

Extra, 14° to 1600 tbs, $5 55@s 70 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 
Good. 1290 to 1308 Ibs, 5 15@5 35 Poor to good fat cows, 2 50@4 25 
Fatr. 900 to 119 Ibe, 4°. Gs Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 490G@500 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 50@n4 25 Bologna cows, p hd. Lo a4 
Rough, half fat, 375@440 F'sh cows & wae Ar a po4 

Com to good fat oxen, 275@425 Veal calves, 00@7 00 

Hogs in fair favor Monday of this week, 
when 20 double-decks came in. At a slight 
price advance the market was only stéady. 
Heavy droves $5 55, Yorkers and mediums 
5 65@5 70, pigs 5 70. Sheep trade fairly 
active, but 10c lower; Monday’s supply 30 
cars. Butcher sheep 4@4 50, mixed lots 3 50 
@4 15, lambs lower at 4@5 75. 

At London, American ‘cattle quiet but 
steady at 11%@13c p 1b, estimated dressed 
weight. Refrigerator dressed beef 94@9%c 
P lb. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The Butter Market. 
The hot weather of a week ago had con- 
siderable effect in decreasing supplies, par- 
ticularly of fancy grades, and as a conse- 
quence prices ruled a shade higher, but 
market lacking special strength. There has 
been only a light demand for storage pur- 
poses; exporters have been somewhat more 
active. The hot weather has had a bad ef- 
fect on arrivals, causing many lots of but- 
ter to come in soft, unless well iced. 
New York State—At Albany, cheddars 8% 
@9%%c p Ib, flats 8@9c.—At Syracuse, ched- 





dars 8@8%c.—At Watertown, small cheese 


10@10%4c.—At Buffalo, full cream 8@9%%éc. 

At New York, strong demand for best 
goods under much lighter receipts and 
some inquiry for export. Cmy extra 19%c 
p lb, firsts 18%@19c, seconds 17%@18c, state 
dairy fey 18%c, seconds 16%@li7c, western 
imt cmy 16%@17%c, western factory June 
164% @1614c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quite steady. Cmy 17@20c, ladle 14@16c,—At 
Pittsburg, cmy 20@22%4c, dairy 15@1éc. 

At Boston, market steadier under mod- 
erate receipts. Ex N Y and northern cmy 
19%4@20c p lb, prints 20@20%c, firsts 18%@ 
19c, western cmy 1914%4@20c, ex N Y and Vt 
dairy 18@18%c, western imt cmy 16@16%c, 
ladles 15@16c. 

The Cheese Market. 

There is a light call for home consump- 
tion but the export,and storage demand has 
kept prices up and the market steady. Re- 
ceipts at leading trade centers show but lit- 
tle falling off, although hot weather has 
caused many arrivals to come soft and 
heated. Stocks have therefore been moved 
as soon as received. . 

New York State—At Albany, cmy 20@ 
22c p lb, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, cmy 
19@21c, dairy 17@18c.—At Watertown, cmy 
21@22c, dairy 17@19c.—At Buffalo, cmy 18@ 
20c, dairy 10@19c. 

At New York, stocks fairly well cleaned 
up. State fey 9@9%c p lb, ch 8% @8%e, light 
skims 8@84c, full 2@2%c.. 

Pennsylvania—At, Philadelphia, ch 10c p 
lb, fair 9%@9%c.—At Pittsburg, ch 9%@ 
1014c, skim 8@8%c. 

At Boston, market quiet and demand con- 
tinues light. Ex twins 94@9%éc p Ib, firsts 
8@8tec, seconds 7T@7%c, Ohio flats 8% @ 9c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot ———___— 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.......... aia es Vp 32% .23h,4| 2434 
New York........ 83 | .75 | .4 37%] .28 | .29%%4 
Boston, ....+.+.+-- — _ “48%, 43 3144] .3314 
Toledo...........| .79%} .70 | 42° | 3444] 24 | .25%5 
St Louis.......... 75 | .70%] .3834] 32° | 23%) .24 
.Minneapolis..... -T74q| 67 | .3814) 29 | 2514) .23 
Liverpool.......- 90°| 84 | .53 4544} —-— | — 





At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
greatly unsettle, tendency much of the 
time lower, and not until the market had 
sagged 6@8c to the level of about 74c p 
bu for July and 76c for Sept, was there 
much show of recovery. The crop condi- 
tion was perhaps the dominant factor. 
More seasonable weather in the northwest 
brought report of surprising recovery in 
spring wheat conditions compared with 
what had been earlier believed. While this 
later talk may not be fully borne out by 
the facts, and while the final outcome may 
show that the damage to the spring wheat 
crop of Minn and the Dakotas was fully 
as serious as earlier indicated, the trade 
as a whole was inclined to give the advices 
a bearish interpretation. As is so often 
the case, the selling fever probably car- 
ried prices too low, and as a result the last 
few days brought a favorable, though 
partial, recovery to figures around Tic for 
July and 78c for Sept. 

The wheat harvest is advancing rapidly 
and returns from the more favored portions 
of the southwest are excellent. Reapers 
are in the fields as far north as the south- 
ern edge of the spring wheat territory. 
Farmers’ deliveries in ‘the southwest be- 
came larger and this was given a bearish 
interpretation, notwithstanding the belief 
is general that growers in Kan, Okla, Tex, 
Mo, southern Ill, etc, are in no haste to 
sell. The bulls have had little comfort 
in foreign advices, European markets show- 
injzy more or less weakness. Exports. of 
wheat and flour are fair. 

Violent changes have taken place in corn, 
and a faithful description of the market 
one day may not fit conditions at all 24 
hours later. More or less weakness has pre- 
vailed and at one time the price was 4@5c 
lower, July and Sept declining to 38%4c, fol- 
lowed by a recovery to 39@40c. The shaping 
influence was the breaking of the drouth 
in the southwest and general distributicen 
of rain throughout the corn belt. It is still 
believed that considerable areas in Kan 
and Neb were permanently damaged by the 
recent drouth, but the crop as a whole has 
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In every town 
and village 
may be had, 

the 


that makes your 
horses glad. 











HORSE BOOKS. 


Their Care, Training, Buying and Selling— 
Breeding and Teaching. 


Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book 


.. BY Prof. George H. Dadd, veterinary surgeon, author of 

Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse,” in the veteri- 
nary institute of Chicago, and for over 2 years a regular 
practici veterinarian. A treatise on the causes, symp- 
toms and cure of every disease incident to the horse, in- 
cluding all diseases peculiar to America, and which’ are 
not treated of in the works based upon the English works 
of Youatt, Mason and others. Embracing also full de- 
tails of breeding, rearing and ees on the re- 
form system of practice. Cloth, 8vo " 2.00 


How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses 


By Oscar R. Gleason. Directions for handling vicious 
horses, breaking colts, teaching horses tric 7 etc. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, mo . .50 


Howden’s The Horse; How to Buy and Sell 


By Peter Howden. Giving the points which distinguish 


a sound from an unsound horse. This volume abounds 
in general information, stated in so clear and simple a 
manner as to enable anyone to intelligently buy and sell 
a horse. It explains the meaning of horse warranty, and 
its use, and shows the value of knowledge on this sub- 
ject. Extra cloth, 2mo ‘ ° 1.00 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor 8” Seo". % Dace. 

D., 8. Con- 
taining practical observations on the. “causes, nm and 


treatment of diseases and lameness of horses- —embracing 
recent and improved methods, according to an enlightened 


system of veterinary practice, for preservation =_ res- 
toration of health. “Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 1.00 

In America. By Col. M. Cc. 
The Percheron Horse Weld. "tn Wiens, Charles 


America, 
the horse 


Du_ Hays. The history of the Percherons in 
their increasing popularity and influence on 


stock of the country, are concisely treated by Col. Weld, 
while the history of the breed, its origin, systematic im- 
provement, etec., are treated by Mons. Charles Du Hays, 


the most distinguished of French authors pacer upon 
the horse. Cloth, 12mo -50 

Above are briefly dese ribed a fe Ww ents of the many hooks 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers . of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl., New York 
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HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 








THE LATEST 


shown improvement. Offerings of old corn 
were liberal, foreign markets weak. At the 
decline a better shipping demand appeared 
on both domestic and export account. 

Oats for Sept delivery declined 1c to 23%c 
Pp bu, followed by a partial recovery, No 2 
in store selling around 23%c. This mar- 
ket followed corn and that is about 
all that can be said of it. Crop reports gen- 
erally favorable, except in portions of the 
northwest. Home and foreign demand at 
current prices liberal. 

Rye dull and lower but at the decline 
steadier tone manifested. Receipts, though 
small, made up chiefly of new rye, No 2 
quotable at 53@54e p bu. 

Barley offerings very small and for that 
matter so was the demand. Market with- 
out important change, fairly steady in 
tone, with malting grades quotable at 40 
@50c p bu. 

Timothy seed in some favor on the basis 
of $3 35 p 100 lbs for Sept prime. Clover 
neglected, Oct nominally 9@9 25 p 100 lbs. 

At New York, grain markets unsettled, 
sympathizing largely with conditions in the 
west. A feature is the better inquiry on 
export demand for both wheat and corn, 
including sales of new Pa and Md wheat 
for early shipment to Europe. No 2 wheat 
$3@83%4¢ p bu, but trade not active. Flour 
quiet but steady, with recent sales of new 
winter from Pa and Md mills at $3 75 p 
bb} for early shipment. No 2 corn in store 
45@45%c, No 2 mixed oats 28@284c, choice 
to fancy white and clipped 30@33c. Rye 57 
@58c p bu on track. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 


At New York, market dull and prices 
lower. Choice marrow $2 10@2 12 p bu, me- 
dium 1 85@2 05, pea 2 15@2 20, red kidney 
2 056@2 1714, -white kidney 2 20@2 30, yellow 
eye 2 17%@2 20, Cal lima 3 52%4.@3 55, im- 
carted 1 60@1 95, 

At Boston, market continues quiet. Ch 
marrow pea $2 20 p bu, screened 1 90@2, 
foreign 2@2 10, mediums 1 75@2 10, yellow 
eye 1 90@2 30, red kidney 2@2 15. 


Eggs. 

At New York, receipts of choice eggs 
moderate. Nearby fey at mark 18@19c p dz, 
prime 14@18c, western 12%@lic, nearby 
prime, loss off, 17@19c, ch western 14%@ 
15%4c. 

At Boston, prime stock in good demand. 
Nearby fcy 20c p dz, eastern 12@1é6c, Vt and 
N H l6c, Mich 18@14c, western 11@13c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, some inquiry for choice 
apples and cherries; peaches and pears 
abundant and slow, currants dull ahd little 
inquiry for plums. Apples $1 25@2 p bbl 
southern Le Conte pears 1 25@2 25, nearby 
Clapp’s Favorite 3@3 50, southern grapes 
1@2 p cra, western N Y apricots 15@20c p 
8-lb bskt, Ga peaches 1@1 25 p cra, Md and 
Del 50@75c, plums 75c@1 25 p cra, blackber- 
ries 5@8c p qt, re@ raspberries 4@6c p pt 
currants 2@3c p qt, huckleberries 5@8c. 

At Boston, a fair demand for good stock. 
Jersey Bough apples $2@2 50 p bbl, black- 
berries 4@Sc p qt, blueberries 9@14c, cur- 
rants 3@4c, raspberries 7@8c p pt, peaches 
1@1 25 p carrier, pears 2@3 p bbl, Fla pine- 
apples 2 25@2 75 p case, muskmelons 50c@ 
1 50 p cra, watermelons 20@30 p 100. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market steady. Bran $16 75 
@19 p ton, middlings 15 75@21, red dog 20 
@21 linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 26 
screenings 30@75c p 100 Ibs, corn chops 85@ 
8714c, coarse meal 94@95c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, demand light and receipts 
liberal. L I prime $1 12@1 25 p bbl, south- 
ern 1@1 25, sweets 1 50@2 50. 

At Boston, market generally steady un- 
der moderate receipts. Jersey Rose and 
Hebrons $1 75 p bbl, Norfolk 1@1 75. 

Hay and Straw. - 

At New York, demand fair and prices 
firm. Prime timothy 90@92%c p 100 Ibs, No 
1 87% @90c, No 2 821%4@85c, clover 70@75c, salt 


40@45c, long rye straw 70@80c, oat 45@55c, 
wheat 40@50c. 

At Boston, steady at unchanged prices. 
Prime timothy $17@18 p ton, No 1 16@46 50, 
No 2 14 50@15 50, ch fine 12@14, clover mixed 
12@14, rye straw $@16 50, oat 8@9. 

Poultry. 

At New ae a quiet tone is noted. Live 
turkeys 7@8c p Ib, ch spring chickens 14c, 
fowls 10c, “Sask 50@60c p pr, geese 75c@$1, 
pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 7@9c p Ib, Phila 
broilers 22@23c, western 16@17c, fowls 10@ 
lic, ducks lle, geese 12@16c, capons 13@ 
15c, squabs 1@2 25 p dz. 

At Boston, fowls in somewhat light sup- 
ply and good demand. Northern and east- 
ern fowls 10@12c p Ib, chickens 15@18c, 
spring ducks 12@14c, pigeons $1@1 25 p dz, 
western iced turkeys 8@9c p lb, fowls 9@ 
10%c, broilers 13@16c, live fowls 9@10c, 
chickens 13@14c. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, supplies of most kinds are 
liberal and trade quiet, with Some inquiry 
for fancy celery, choice state peas and to- 
matoes. Beets $1 p 100 behs, sweet corn 50c 
@1 p 100, cauliflower 1 50@3 p bbl, cucum- 
bers 50@75c p bx, cabbages 50c@1 50 p 100, 
fey celery 50c p dz, egg plants 75c@1 p bx, 
southern orions 1 50@1 75 p bbl, peas 1@ 
175 p bag, peas 50@60c p bx, squashes 75c 
Pp bbl, string beans 50c p bag, turnips 75c@1 
p 100 bchs, choice tomatoes 1 75@2 25 p bu- 
bx, muskmelons 1@2 p cra, watermelons 
150@250 p carload, 10@28c ea. 

At Boston, most lines of vegetables in 
abundant supply, with very little change 
in prices. Cabbages $4@5 p 100, cucumbers 
2@2 25, native enions 65c p bx, peas 1@1 50 
p bu, string beans 25@50c, squashes 75c@ 
1 50 p bbl, Jersey tomatoes 75@85c p bx, N 
C potatoes 1@1 25 p bu, sweet 3@3 25 p bbl, 
corn 50c p dz ears, egg plant 1 50 p dz, let- 
tuce 10@1l5c, radishes 50@75c p bx. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





VHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI< 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 25 
@1 75 p bbl, cabbage 3 50@4 50 p 100, beans 
2 10@2 25 p bu, raspberries 8@9c p qt, 
peaches 1 50 p cra, celery 3 p dz bchs, beets 
1@1 50 p 100 bchs. Corn 49@50c p bu, oats 
31@35c, bran 17@18 50 p ton, middlings 17@ 
19, hay 14@17 50. Milch cows 30@40 each, 
veal calves 7@8 p 100 lbs 1 w, hogs 5 50@ 
5 75. Fresh eggs 18c p dz, live chickens 16 
@li7c p 1b, dressed 17@18c, broilers 20@22c. 


At Buffalo, eggs 10@1314c p dz, live tur- 
keys 7@9c p lb, fowls 10c, broilers 13@15c, 
squabs 25@30c p pair. New potatoes $1@1 40 
p bbl, cabbage 1@2 50 p 100, beets 10@1l5c p 
dz bchs, cucumbers 20@30c p dz, pears 40@ 
75c p 1%-bu bag, apples 1 50@3 50 p bbl, 
currants 3@6c p qt, raspberries 7@10c, black- 
berries 7@8c, peaches 1 10@1 25 p case. Corn- 
meal 95¢c p 100 Ibs, middlings 85c, bran 85c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 48c p bu, No 2 
white oats 3lic, bran $17 p ton, middlings 
18, hay 15@19. Eggs 14c p dz, live fowls 9 
@10c p Ib, chickens 13@14c, broilers 16c d w. 
New potatoes 50@60c p bu, old 20@30c, cab- 
bage 3@4 p 100, beans 2 50@2 75 p bu, ap- 
ples 50c, raspberries 7@8c. p qt, sweet corn 
10@13c p dz, tomatoes 3 p bu, peas 75c@l, 
currants 4@5c p qt. 

At Watertown, peas 70@85c p bu, cucum- 
bers 2@5c each, cabbage 3@3%c, summer 
squash 4@ic, onions 75c@$1 p bu, old pota- 
toes 25@30c, string beans 50@75c, new pota- 
toes 2@2 25 pn bbl, red raspberries 10@12c 
p qt, black caps 5@7c, currants 4@6c, 
huckleberries lic. Live fowls 7@8c p lb, 
spring lambs 5@6c, turkeys 8c, veal calves 
5@5%c. Eges 14@15c p dz. Oats 32@35c p 
bu, hay 13@15 50 p ton. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls 11%@12¢c p Ib, spring chickens 12 
@lé6c, eggs 13@13%4c p dz. Beans $2 10@2 25 
p bu, apples 1@2 p bbl, raspberries 2@4c p 
pt, blackberries 5@6c p qt, currants 3@ 
4c, potatoes 75c@$i p bbl. Bran 16 50@17 50 
p ton, hay 11 50@16, rye straw 12@15, oat 
8@9. 


At Pittsburg, eggs 13@14c p dz, live chick- 
ens 10@1llc p Ib, ducks 12@1l4c d w, geése 8 
@10c. No 2 yellow corn 49@50c p bu, oats 
31@31%ec, middlings $16@18 50 p ton, bran 
16 50@17, hay 12@15 50. Potatoes 40@50c -p 
bu, beets 1 75@2 p bbl, turnips 1@1 25, spin- 
ach 1 50, celery 45@50c p dz behs, radishes 
25@30c, head lettuce 5@6 p bbl, peas 1 25@ 
1 50 p bu, cucumbers 1 50, green beans 1 25 
@1 50. 
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* It will prove a great anole of time, strength, 

é patience and nerve force and an economical move 
* o your part to have one this Tall. Then why not 

investigate the merits of the best series of cutters @ 

on the market, 


The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


They are simple, strong, durable, most perfee 
constructed and will do the same amount of wor! 
‘* with half eso gamer required by any other cutter on 
the market. Your equipment is incomplete without @ 
% one of these machines. They are made in all sizes % 
e for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue @ 
@% descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. @ 
> 4 Drop us @ line and see for yourself. 


* 
S BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL CO., 
$ Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass. ~ 
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“APPLETON QUALITY IS THE BEST.” 


ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, 


WwEM AKE alse a complete iine of Shredders, 

Huskers, Oa 

Mills, Steel Tanks, etc. Strongest Guarantee. 
156 Page Illustrated Oatalegue Free. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 


4 Fargo St. BATAVIA, ILL. 


tig so 


) ok/Afe VARIABLE FRICTION FEED 


Sree, SAW MILL 
AJAX SS" ENGINE 


Rapid. accurate,strong and 
simple, with large capacity. 
Engines on sills or wheels, 
Strong and safe, No Far- 
quhar Boiler has ever 
exploded. Send forcatalog 
of Portable Engines,Shingle 
Mills, Threshing Machines, 

on. yn Boilers, 
and Stan cultural Im 


plements generally. 
~A.B. FARQU UHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 


SUGAR BEET SEED. 


A new book: uit prnction! the best 

im wares ualities. Boral and ‘clentine a Getails, 
in © secrets of the most a hea re pro- 
ducers w Ag h og Ud, y for over 100 years. 
The only book on the subject; worth its weight in —_ to 
anyone thinking of going intu what promises to be a lu- 
crative specialty. as millions will be —- J ew beet 
seed in ited States. The a Me 
has devoted 20 years to this book. th Pontraid, 


Catalogue Free of this and many other pu 
ORAN JUDD COMPANY, 52 Latayette Pi, Phew ork. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COV PARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 








cad Sheep 


Cattle | Hogs 





1900} 1899} 1900} 1899} 1900] 1899 








Thieago. -: 100 Ibs .. | $5.75) $5. $5|55: 25 156 $4.50] $5.30 
New York. saa 5.75| 3.75} 5.751 5.00} 5.00] 5.00 
SR is odne wee 5.80) 5.70) 5. 60} $ ‘30 a 5.50 
Kansas City 5.50] 5.50) 5. ot 5.00 
Pittsburg .... 5.65) 5.65] 5.50 : ~ 5.00 








At Chicago, some good prices have been 
paid for best beef cattle and the market 
as a whole is averaging fairly steady to 
strong. This applies particularly to well- 
finished light and medium steers and also 
to the class sought by English buyers. For- 
eign markets have shown more stren*th 
with a slight advance at London and | ‘is 
helps the shipping trade, A few stric.ly 
prime beeves have crossed the scales at 
$5 65@5 75, but transactions in the main at 
5 50 downward to 4 85. A good many distil- 


lery fed cattle are coming in, selling at 
5@5 35. 

fancy beef steers, €560@5 75 Canners, $2 25G@2 70 
Good to extra. 525@5 50 Feeders, selected. 4 = 475 
Common to fair. 410@5 00 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 3 425 
‘Texas grass steers, 400 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 525 
Native heifers, 325@490 Calves, veal, 525@ 6 50 
Fair to good cows, 3 254460 Milch cows, each, 25 00@40 0C 
Poor to fey bulls, 2 6@i 0 


The hog market has been less favorable 
to sellers and some reactions have ¢aken 
place, trade largely at $5 30 downward to 
495 for common lots The shipping de- 
mand on eastern account is fair, but pack- 
ers reduced their bids in view of the break 
in provision prices. The trade in hog 
product, as a whole, is healthy, however, 
on both home and foreign account. 

Following the decline early last week, 
due to heavy receipts, the movement of 
sheep from the country became smaller and 
brought a fair recovery. Common medium 
grades, however, plentiful and slow and 
feeders neglected, except at mean prices. 
Common to choice lambs $4@6 50, feeding 
sheep 3@3 50, fair to choice butcher grades 
3 25@4 15. 

At New York, cattle market easy put not 

particularly weak. Fair to choice steers 
$4 50@5 60, bulls 2 50@3 25, common to good 
butcher cows 2 50@3 50. Veal calves plenti- 
ful, with poor to choice selliny at 4@6 2 
Hogs fairly active and steady, actual of- 
ferings meager. Sheep in about the re- 
cent favor, but lambs 50@75c lower under 
heavy offerings. Fair to guvod sheep 3 50@ 
4 75, lambs 5@6 85. 

At Buffalo, cattle slow Monday of this 
week, when 125 cars came in. Shipping 
steers $5@5 60, stockers and feeders 3 50@ 
450. Hog receipts Monday 60 cars, mar- 
ket stronger. Pigs 5 75, yorkers 5 60@5 65, 
medium droves 5°60, heavy hogs 5 50. Sheep 
market active and firmer, Monday’s supply, 
15 double decks. Sheep 4@4 50, lambs lower 
at 4 50@5 75. Veal calves a shade higher, 
with sales largely at 5 75@6 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand and 
market strong. Receipts open 80 cars. 
Quotations are revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 55@5 70 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 


Good. 1210 to 1506 lbs, : 15@5 35 Poor to good fat cows, 2 50@4 25 
Fatr, 900 to 119 Ibe, "DS om Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 4 0@500 
Common, 709 to 900 lba, 3 3 50@4 25 Rolognacows. phd. 800@15(0 
Rough, half fat, 3 75@440 F'sh cows & gras OR@5U 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 275@425 Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 


Hogs in fair favor Monday of this week, 
when 20 double-decks came in. At a slight 
price advance the market was only stéady. 
Heavy droves $5 55, Yorkers and mediums 
5 65@5 70, pigs 570. Sheep trade fairly 
active, but 10c lower: Monday’s supply 30 
cars. Butcher sheep 4@4 50, mixed lots 3 50 
@4 15, lambs lower at 4@5 75. 

At London, American ‘cattle quiet but 
steady at 11%@13c p Ib, estimated dressed 
weight. Refrigerator dressed beef 94@9%c 
DP Ib. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The Butter Market. 
The hot weather of a week ago had con- 
siderable effect in decreasing supplies, par- 
ticularly of fancy grades, and as a conse- 
quence prices ruled a shade higher, but 
market lacking special strength. There has 
been only a light demand for storage pur- 
poses; exporters have been somewhat more 
active. The hot weather has had a bad ef- 
fect on arrivals, causing many lots of but- 
ter to come in soft, unless well iced. 
New York State—At Albany, cheddars 8% 
@9%éc p Ib, flats 8@9c.—At Syracuse, ched- 





dars 8@8%c.—At Watertown, small cheese 


10@10%.c.—At Buffalo, full cream 8@9%%éc. 

At New York, strong demand for best 
goods under much lighter receipts and 
some inquiry for export. Cmy extra 19%c 
p lb, firsts 18%2.@19c, seconds 17%@18c, state 
dairy fey 18%c, seconds 16%@li7c, western 
imt cmy 16%@l17%c, western factory June 
164% @164c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quite steady. Cmy 17@20c, ladle 14@16c.—At 
Pittsburg, cmy 20@22%c, dairy 15@1léc. 

At Boston, market steadier under mod- 
erate receipts. Ex N Y and northern cmy 
19%4@20c p lb, prints 20@20%c, firsts 18%@ 
19c, western cmy 19%4@20c, ex N Y and Vt 
dairy 18@18%4c, western imt cmy 16@16%c, 
ladles 15@16c. 

The Cheese Market. 

There is a light call for home consump- 
tion but the export,and storage demand has 
kept prices up and the market steady. Re- 
ceipts at leading trade centers show but lit- 
tle falling off, although hot weather has 
caused many arrivals to come soft and 
heated. Stocks have therefore been moved 
as soon as received. : 

New York State—At Albany, cmy 20@ 
22c p lb, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, cmy 
19@21c, dairy 17@18c.—At Watertown, cmy 
21@22c, dairy 17@19c.—At Buffalo, cmy 18@ 
20c, dairy 10@19c. 

At New York, stocks fairly well cleaned 
up. State fcy 9@9%c p lb, ch 8%@8%e, light 
skims 8@84c, full 2@2%6c.. 

Pennsylvania—At, Philadelphia, ch 10c p 
lb, fair 9%@9%c.—At Pittsburg, ch 9%@ 
1014c, skim 8@8%c. 

At Boston, market quiet and demand con- 
tinues light. Ex twins 9144@91éc p Ib, firsts 
8@8t4c, seconds 7@7%c, Ohio flats 81%4@9e. 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot asi 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 ! 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.......... 17 | .70 | 38%) .32%4| .230,| 04% 
New York........ 83 | .75 | .45 | 37%] .28 | .29% 
Boston, .......+-- — — | 4854) .43 314%4| .3314 
Toledo ...........| .79%| .70 | 42 | 34%! 24 | 2525 
ee eer 75 | .70M%) .38%4] .32 | .23%| 24° 
.Minneapolis..... TT 2] .67 3814! .29 2544} .23 
Liverpool.......- 20 | 84 | 58 | 45%) — | — 





At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
greatly unsettle, tendency much of the 
time lower, and not until the market had 
sagged 6@8c to the level of about 74c p 
bu for July and 76c for Sept, was there 
much show of recovery. The crop condi- 
tion was perhaps the dominant factor. 
More seasonable weather in the northwest 
brought report of surprising recovery in 
spring wheat conditions compared with 
what had been earlier believed. While this 
later talk may not be fully borne out by 
the facts, and while the final outcome may 
show that the damage to the spring wheat 
crop of Minn and the Dakotas was fully 
as serious as earlier indicated, the trade 
as a whole was inclined to give the advices 
a bearish interpretation. As is so often 
the case, the selling fever probably car- 
ried prices too low, and as a result the last 
few days brought a favorable, though 
partial, recovery to figures around 77c for 
July and 78c for Sept. 

The wheat harvest is advancing rapidly 
and returns from the more favored portions 
of the southwest are excellent. Reapers 
are in the fields as far north as the south- 
ern edge of the spring wheat territory. 
Farmers’ deliveries in ‘the southwest be- 
came larger and this was given a bearish 
interpretation, notwithstanding the belief 
is general that growers in Kan, Okla, Tex, 
Mo, southern Ill, etc, are in no haste to 
sell. The bulls have had little comfort 
in foreign advices, European markets show- 
injzy more or less weakness. Exports. of 
wheat and flour are fair. 

Violent changes have taken place in corn, 
and a faithful description of the market 
one day may not fit conditions at all 24 
hours later. More or less weakness has pre- 
vailed and at one time the price was 4@5c 
lower, July and Sept declining to 38%c, fol- 
low ed by a recovery to 39@40c. The shaping 
influence was the breaking of the drouth 
in the southwest and general distributien 
of rain throughout the corn belt. It is still 
believed that considerable areas in Kan 
and Neb were permanently damaged by the 
recent drouth, but the crop as a whole has 
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In every town 
and village 
may be had, © 


Grease 


that makes your 
horses glad. 











HORSE BOOKS. 


Their Care, Training, Buying and Selling— 
Breeding and Teaching. 


Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book 


By Prof. George H. Dadd, veterinary surgeon, author of 
“Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse,”’ in the veteri- 
nary institute of Chicago, and for over 2 years a regular 
practici veterinarian. A treatise on the causes, symp- 
toms and cure of every disease incident to the horse, in- 
cluding all diseases peculiar to America, and whic h are 
not treated of in the works based upon the English works 
of Youatt, Mason and others. Embracing also full de- 
tails of breeding, rearing and man armen on - re 
form system of practice. Cloth, 8vo ° 2. 


How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses 


By Oscar R. Gleason. Directions for handling vicious 
horses, breaking colts, teaching horses tricks, etc. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, l2mo . .30 


Howden’s The Horse; How fo Buy and Sell 


By Peter Howden. Giving the points which distinguish 
a sound from an unsound horse. This volume abounds 


in general information, stated in so clear and simple a 
manner as to enable anyone to intelligently buy and sell 
a horse. It explains the meaning of horse w: arranty, and 
its use, and shows the value of saat aa on this sub- 
ject. Extra eloth, 12mo ‘ 1,00 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor 3 By George H Dada, 


taining practical observations on the dee weed and 
treatment of diseases and lameness of horses—embracing 
recent and improved methods, aceording to an enlightened 
system of veterinary practice, for preservation and res- 
toration of health. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo - 100 


The P rch H In America. By Col. M. C. 
e eron orse Weld. In France, by Charles 
Du_ Hays. The history of the Percherons in America, 
their increasing popularity and influence on the horse 
stock of the country, are concisely treated by Col. Weld, 
while the history of the breed, its origin, systematic im- 
provement, etc., are treated by Mons. Charles Du H: ays, 
the most distinguished of French authors — upon 
the horse. Cloth, 12mo .50 

Above are briefly dese ribed a few only of the many teste 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers . of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl., New York 








arden Flowers 






Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 










Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





stiree ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY _CHICAGO,ILL 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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shown improvement. Offerings of old corn 
were liberal, foreign markets weak. At the 
decline a better shipping demand appeared 
on both domestic and export account. 

Oats for Sept delivery declined 1c to 23%c 
p bu, followed by a partial recovery, No 2 
in store selling around 23%c. This mar- 
ket followed corn and that is about 
all that can be said of it. Crop reports gen- 
erally favorable, except in portions of the 
northwest. Home and foreign demand at 
current prices liberal. 

Rye dull and lower but at the decline 
steadier tone manifested. Receipts, though 
small, made up chiefly of new rye, No 2 
quotable at 53@54e p bu. 

Barley offerings very small and for that 
matter so was the demand. Market with- 
out important change, fairly steady in 
tone, with malting grades quotable at 40 
@50c p bu. 

Timothy seed in some favor on the basis 
of $3 35 p 100 Ibs for Sept prime. Clover 
neglected, Oct nominally 9@9 25 p 100 lbs. 

At New York, grain markets unsettled, 
sympathizing largely with conditions in the 
west. A feature is the better inquiry on 
export demand for both wheat and corn, 
including sales of new Pa and Md wheat 
for early shipment to Europe. No 2 wheat 
$3@83%4c p bu, but trade not active. Flour 
quiet but steady, with recent sales of new 
winter from Pa and Md mills at $3 75 p 
bb) for early shipment. No 2 corn in store 
45@45%c, No 2 mixed oats 28@2814c, choice 
to fancy white and clipped 30@33c. Rye 57 
@58c p bu on track. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car ar dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 


At New York, market dull and prices 
lower. Choice marrow $2 10@2 12 p bu, me- 
dium 1 85@2 05, pea 2 15@2 20, red kidney 
2 05@2 17%, «white kidney 2 20@2 30, yellow 
eye 2.1714@2 20, Cal lima 3 52%4.@3 55, im- 
ported 1 60@1 95, 

At Boston, market continues quiet. Ch 
marrow pea $2 20 p bu, screened 1 90@2, 
foreign 2@2 10, mediums 1 75@2 10, yellow 
eye 1 90@2 30, red kidney 2@2 15. 


Eggs. 

At New York, receipts of choice eggs 
moderate. Nearby fey at mark 18@19c p dz, 
prime 14@18c, western 12%@lic, nearby 
prime, loss off, 17@19c, ch western 14%@ 
15%c. 

At Boston, prime stock in good demand. 
Nearby fcy 20c p dz, eastern 12@16c, Vt and 
N H 1l6c, Mich 13@14c, western 11@13c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, some inquiry for choice 
apples and cherries; peaches and pears 
abundant and slow, currants dull dnd little 
inquiry for plums. Apples $1 25@2 p bbl 
southern Le Conte pears 1 25@2 25, nearby 
Clapp’s Favorite 3@3 50, southern grapes 
1@2 p cra, western N Y apricots 15@20c p 
8-lb bskt, Ga peaches 1@1 25 p cra, Md and 
Del 50@75c, plums 75c@1 25 p cra, blackber- 
ries 5@8c p qt, re@ raspberries 4@6c p pt 
currants 2@3c p qt, huckleberries 5@8c. 

At Boston, a fair demand for good stock. 
Jersey Bough apples $2@2 50 p bbl, black- 
berries 4@Sc p at, blueberries 9@l4c, cur- 
rants 3@4c, raspberries 7@8c p pt, peaches 
1@1 25 p carrier, pears 2@3 p bbl, Fla pine- 
apples 2 25@2 75 p case, muskmelons 50c@ 
1 50 p cra, watermelons 20@30 p 100. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market steady. Bran $16 75 
@19 p ton, middlings 15 75@21, red dog 20 
@21 linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 26 
screenings 30@75c p 100 Ibs, corn chops 8@ 
8714c, coarse meal 94@95c. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, demand light and receipts 
liberal. L I prime $1 12@1 25 p bbl, south- 
ern 1@1 25, sweets 1 50@2 50. 

At Boston, market generally steady un- 
der moderate receipts. Jersey Rose and 
Hebrons $1 75 p bbl, Norfolk 1@1 75. 

Hay and Straw. - 

At New York, demand fair and prices 
firm. Prime timothy 90@92%c p 100 lbs, No 
1 87% @90c, No 2 821%4@85c, clover 70@75e, salt 


40@45c, long rye straw 70@80c, oat 45@55c, 
wheat 40@50c. 

At Boston, steady at unchanged prices. 
Prime timothy $17@18 p ton, No 1 16@46 50, 
No 2 14 50@15 50, ch fine 12@14, clover mixed 
12@14, rye straw $@16 50, oat 8@9. 

Poultry. 

At New York, a quiet tone is noted. Live 
turkeys 7@8c p Ib, ch spring chickens 1l4c, 
fowls 10c, ducks 50@60c p pr, geese 75c@$1, 
pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 7@9c p Ib, Phila 
broilers 22@23c, western 16@17c, fowls 10@ 
lic, ducks lic, geese 12@16c, capons 13@ 
15c, squabs 1@2 25 p dz. 

At Boston, fowls in somewhat light sup- 
ply and good demand. Northern and east- 
ern fowls 10@12c p Ib, chickens 15@18c, 
spring ducks 12@14c, pigeons $1@1 25 p dz, 
western iced turkeys 8@9c p lb, Bad 9@ 
10%c, broilers 13@16c, live fowls 9@10c, 
chickens 13@14c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, supplies of most kinds are 
liberal and trade quiet, with Some inquiry 
for fancy celery, choice state peas and to- 
matoes. Beets $1 p 100 behs, sweet corn 50c 
@1 p 100, caulifiower 1 50@3 p bbl, cucum- 
bers 50@75c p bx, cabbages 50c@1 50 p 100, 
fey celery 50c p dz, egg plants 75c@1 p bx, 
southern onions 1 50@1 75 p bbl, peas 1@ 
175 p bag, peas 50@60c p bx, squashes 75c 
Pp bbl, string beans 50c p bag, turnips 75c@1 
p 100 bchs, choice tomatoes 1 75@2 25 p bu- 
bx, muskmelons 1@2 p cra, watermelons 
150@250 p carload, 10@28c ea. 

At Boston, most lines of vegetables in 
abundant supply, with very little change 
in prices. Cabbages $4@5 p 100, cucumbers 
2@2 25, native enions 65c p bx, peas 1@1 50 
p bu, string beans 25@50c, squashes 75c@ 
1 50 p bbl, Jersey tomatoes 75@85c p bx, N 
C potatoes 1@1 25 p bu, sweet 3@3 25 p bbl, 
corn 50c p dz ears, egg plant 1 50 p dz, let- 
tuce 10@1l5c, radishes 50@75c p bx. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





Vi. HOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI< 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 25 
@1 75 p bbiI, cabbage 3 50@4 50 p 100, beans 
2 10@2 25 p bu, raspberries 8@9c p qt, 
peaches 1 50 p cra, celery 3 p dz bchs, beets 
1@1 50 p 100 hs. Corn 49@50c p bu, oats 
31@35c, a 7@18 50 p ton, middlings 17@ 
19, hay 14@17 50. Milch cows 30@40 each, 
veal calves 7@8 p 100 lbs 1 w, hogs 5 50@ 
5 75. Fresh eggs 18c p dz, live chickens 16 
@li7c p 1b, dressed 17@18c, broilers 20@22c. 

At Buffalo, eggs 10@13%4c p dz, live tur- 
keys 7@9c p lb, fowls 10c, broilers 13@15c, 
squabs 25@30c p pair. New potatoes $1@1 40 
p bbl, cabbage 1@2 50 p 100, beets 10@15c p 
dz bchs, cucumbers 20@30c p dz, pears 40@ 
75c p 1%-bu bag, apples 1 50@3 50 p bbl, 
currants 3@6c p qt, raspberries 7@10c, black- 
berries 7@8c, peaches 1 10@1 25 p case. Corn- 
meal 95c p 100 Ibs, middlings 85c, bran 85c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 48c p bu, No 2 
white oats 3ic, bran $17 p ton, middlings 
18, hay 15@19. Eggs 14c p dz, live fowls 9 
@10c p Ib, chickens 13@14c, broilers i6c d w. 
New potatoes 50@60c p bu, old 20@30c, cab- 
bage 3@4 p 100, beans 2 50@2 75 p bu, ap- 
ples 50c, raspberries 7@8c p qt, sweet corn 
10@13c p dz, tomatoes 3 p bu, peas 75c@l, 
currants 4@5c p qt. 

At Watertown, peas 70@85c p bu, cucum- 
bers 2@5c each, cabbage 3@3%c, summer 
squash 4@5ic, onions 75c@$1 p bu, old pota- 
toes 25@30c, string beans 50@75c, new pota- 
toes 2@2 25 p bbl, red rasnberries 10@12c 
p qt, black caps 5@7c, currants 4@é6c, 
huckleberries lic. Live fowls 7@8&c p Ib, 
spring lambs 5@6c, turkeys 8c, veal calves 
5@5%c. Eggs 14@15c p dz. Oats 32@35c p 
bu, hay 13@15 50 p ton. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls 11%@12c p Ib, spring chickens 12 
@l6c, eggs 13@13%4c p dz. Beans $2 10@2 25 
p bu, apples 1@2 p bbl, raspberries 2@4c p 
pt, blackberries 5@6c p qt, currants 3@ 
4c, potatoes 75c@$i p bbl. Bran 16 50@17 50 
p ton, hay 11 50@16, rye straw 12@15, oat 
8@9. 


At Pittsburg, eggs 13@14c p dz, live chick- 
ens 10@1llc p Ib, ducks 12@14c d w, geése 8 
@10c. No 2 yellow corn 49@50c p bu, oats 
31@31%c, middlings $16@18 50 p ton, bran 
16 50@17, hay 12@15 50. Potatoes 40@50c -p 
bu, beets 1 75@2 p bbl, turnips 1@1 25, spin- 
ach 1 50, celery 45@50c p dz behs, radishes 
25@30c, head lettuce 5@6 p bbl, peas 1 25@ 
es bu, cucumbers 1 50, green beans 1 25 

1 50, 
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It will prove a great seine of time, strength, e 
patience and nerve force and an economical move 

on your part to have one this Tau. Then why not 
investigate the merits of the best series of cutters @ 
on the market, 


The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
¢ — ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


They are simple, strong, durable, most perfee 

s, constructed and will do the same amount of wor 
& with half eho owes required by any other cutter on 
&, the market. Your equipment is incomplete without e 
one of these machines. They are made in all sizes 
@ for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue @ 
@ descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. @ 
@ Drop us a line and see for yourself. 


S BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass. ~ 
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“APPLETON QUALITY IS THE BEST.” 


ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, 





yeaa also a com Rote line of Shreatere, 

Markers rs, Feed Grinders, Wood Saws. 
trongest Guarantee. 

ne state —~aonabbee Oatalegue Free. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 


4 Fargo St. BATAVIA, ILL. 












AJAX = ENGINE 


Rapid. accurate,strong and 
simple, with large capacity. 
Engines on sills or wheels, 
Strong and safe. No Far- 
quhar Boiler has ever 
exploded. Send forcataiog 
of Portable Engines,Shingile 
—— nn me | — 


Engines and Boilers; 
d Stan rad Agricultural Implements 
.A.B.FARQUHAR CO., Ltd.,York,Pa. 


SUGAR BEET SEED. 


im bees eran ng tT i Scentine & detats 
inclu 6 secrets of the most famous eatgeen Eee 
ducers who have been in the business for over 100 years. 
The only book on the subject; worth its weight in gold to 
anyone thinking of going intuw what promises to be = lu- 
— ve specialty, aa as millions will be spent for sugay pest 
United States. The m ~ % Lewis 3. Mr 
has devoted 20 shcngy aaa oe book. Cloth. per 
Catal is and many other pu 
ORAN oJ UDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl, Phew ovo. 
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East and West. 


The prospect early in the week of reach- 
ing Pekin, in response to the supposed mes- 
sage of Minister Conger to Minister Wu 
at Washington and the tidings at London 
that the legation people were alive the 20th, 
looked brighter to army and navy authori- 
ties at Washington than to those at Taku. 
Our naval $fficers at Taku set the middle 
of August as the earliest possible date for 
the setting out of the allied forces for the 
march of 75 miles to the capital, while at 
Washington it was believed that the road 
was already open. Our own government 
Was proceeding upon the assumption that 
the people of the legatiens were still alive, 
while the European governments, partic- 
ularly Germany and France, felt that China 
was only parrying for time, using messages 
of hope to sow discord among the powers 
and render the rescue and retribution more 
difficult. The allied forces at Taku and 
Tientsin, waiting for the expedition to 
Pekin, already numbered fully 20,000, in- 
cluding several thousand Japanese just ar- 
rived. The chief difficulty was the failure 
to agree which power should take the com 
mand. 








The United States troops in China at the 
close of last week were about 4000, and 
Gen Chaffee is on the way across the 
Pacific, two battalions of the 5th infantry 
having followed close behind him. By Sep- 
tember, it is estimated, we shall have I5,- 
000 troops in China. The present intention 
is that when these troops have completed 
their special duty in China they shall go 
to the Philippines to replace volunteer reg- 
iments ordered home to be mustered out. 
The enlistments of the volunteers, of whom 
there are 35,000 in our army of 100,000, ex- 
pire July 1, 1901. The next military prob- 
lem is to make good the varancies oc- 
casioned by their discharge. That problem 
may be greatly affected by the develop- 
ments in the Philippines in the next few 
months. Gen MacArthur is unwilling to 
spare many more men from the Philip- 
pines. 





A message received by President McKin- 
ley, purporting to be a Chinese imperial 
edict, appealed to our good offices to ex- 
tricate that government from the difficult 
and dangerous position brought about by 
the boxer uprising. This document attrib- 
uted blame for the fury of the populace to 
the attack of the European navies on the 
forts at Taku, and seemed to indicate that 
the United States stood higher in the Chi- 
nese esteem than the powers thus involved. 
The imperial viceroys, governors and gen- 
erals were said to have received orders to 
protect the lives of foreign officials and mis- 
sionaries, but not the foreigners “connect- 
ed with war.” A desire was manifested for 
. reparation for injuries done to foreigners. 
Whether the imperial government is really 
behind the boxer movement, or engaged in 
mortal combat with it, was impossible thus 
far to decide. Last week’s fighting around 
Tientsin resulted in the death of 18 Amer- 
ican soldiers and four American marines, 
and the wounding of about 100 soldiers and 
marines. 





The recent decision of President Mc- 
Kinley to send a commissioner to China 
to investigate the situation met with ap- 
proval in this country and in Enyland. 
The man chosen for the errand is W. W. 
Rockhill, formerly secretary of the legaticn 
at Pekin and now chief of the bureau of 
American republics. He speaks and writes 
Chinese fluently. The rank of major-gen- 
eral has been conferred on Gen Adna R 
Chaffee, who is. to command the forces of 
the United States in China. He will have 
two or three brigadier-generals on his 
staff, taking them probably from the Philip. 
pines. 

. 

The platform on which the acting gover- 
mor of Kentucky, J. C. W. Beckham, is run- 
ning for governor, recommends ehanges in 
the Goebel election law, as an outcome of 
whose working William Goebel was assas- 
sinated. It urges that the law be so thor- 
oughly amended that “the most hypercrit- 
ical can find no excuse for charging fraud 
or unfairness to our party in the conduct 
of the election. Until such amendments can 
be enacted we declare that the republican 
party shall have representation on both 
the state and all county boards of election 
commissioners. The mob and the assas- 





sination shall not be the arbitrators of the 


rights of the citizens of Kentucky, nor 
shall the penalty of an appeal to the law 
and the regular constituted authorities be 
death at the hands of assassins.”’ 

« 

How far the Dutch country in South Af- 
rica is from pacification, still, is seen in 
the late reports of attacks upon Lord Rob- 
erts in the immediate vicinity of Pretoria, 
and the fact, brought out in the house of 
commons last week, that 12,000 troops have 
been sent to South Africa since the capture 
of the Transvaal capital. 








The blue and the gray met in fraternal 
interchange of memories at Atlanta, Ga, 
last week, at a reunion of the veterans of 
both armies which took part in the bat- 
tles around that city. Among those pres- 
ent were Gen A. P, Stewart, the oldest liv- 
ing general of the confederacy, Gen 
Johnson, past grand commander of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief Shaw of the Grand Army, 





The earl of Hopetoun has been appointed 
governor-general of the new Australian 
commonwealth, He is hardly 40 years of 
age and his five-year occupancy of the 
governorship of Victoria was distinctly 
creditable. The new governor-general is a 
man of large means—a member of the Scot. 
tish peerage and a peer of the United King- 
dom. 





The 50,000 Christian Endeavorers in ses- 
sion at Alexandra palace, near London, 
elected Rev Dr Francis E. Clark president 
and treasurer of the world’s union of the 
Y PS CE, and John Willis Baer of Boston 
secretary. The number in attendance at 
the meetings is unexpectedly large and rep- 
resents not merely the United States and 
England, but Germany, France, Spain, Ja- 
pen, Australia, Jamaica, Mexico and other 
countries. 





The automobile record of the United 
States was broken last week by a gasolene 
wagon from France, owned and operated 
by William K. Vanderbilt, Jr, which ran 
from Newport, R I, to Boston, 70 miles, in 
2 hours 18 minutes. The regular steam 
trains cover the distance in about two 
hours, Mr Vanderbilt was arrested and fined 
for “scorching” while in the outskirts of 
Boston. 
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The Elmira (N Y) reformatory, widely 
known for the methods of discipline intro- 
duced and maintained by the warden, Z. R. 
Brockway, is once more in the public eye 
on account of the action of a new board of 
managers appointed by Gov Roosevelt. The 
new officials are accused of trying to force 
the warden to resign by making certain 
changes in his force of assistants, tending 
to annoy or mortify him. 





Cuba is to have home rule, and that soon, 
in accordance with our national pledge. A 
constitutional convention, for which dele- 
gates are to be chosen on Sept 15, will be 
held in the fall. The recent orderly and in- 
telligent voting at the municipal elections 
convinced the government of the readiness 
of the island for autonomy. 





The novel social experiment carried on for 
25 years near Rockford, Ill, has been aban- 
doned by its promoter, George Jacob 
Schweinfurth, who advises his followers to 
study the Christian Science teachings of 
Mrs Eddy. The Schwinfurth “heaven,” as 
it was popularly known, put into practice 
certain revolutionary ideas concerning mar- 
riage. The community was highly prosper- 
ous, a change in the promoter’s faith induc- 
ing him to abandon it. 





A monument to Nancy Hanks, the moth- 
er of Abraham Lincoln, will be erected on 
the Lincoln farm near Evansville, Ind, 
where her body is buried. 





The birds of the air are now in charge, 
very appropriately, of the department of 
agriculture, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Lacey act. Certain live 
animals also are included under the law. 
To import a bird from abroad calls for a 
permit, with certain exceptions. Among 
the~birds whose importation is forbidden Is 
the English sparrow. Interstate traffic in 
birds or game killed in violation of state 
laws is prohibited. The act calls for the 
distribution by the department of agricul- 
ture of certain game birds, but as no ap- 
propriation of money was made for the 
purpose this plan cannot be carried out at 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 





The Lacey law is expected to be 
a potent agency in the preservation of wild 


present. 


birds, 





Chicago city officials are accused of a lack 
of sentiment because they have allowed the 
removal to Union park of the riot monu- 
ment erected in Haymarket square in mem- 
ory of the policemen killed there in 1886 by 
the anarchists. 





Siberia is no longer to be a penal colony. 
The imperial decree abolishing the former 
status is a result of the building of the 
Trans-Siberian railroad. Nothing since the 
opening of our own western lands by the 
Pacific railways has been comparable to the 
rapid settlement of the vast Siberian plains 
by the inrushing farmers who have follow- 
ed the iron road. 





Chinese residents of the United States, 
as a class, appear to favor the suppression 
of violence in China and the preservation 
of the integrity of the empire. Boston 
Chinamen addressed to President McKinley 
their regret on account of present troubles. 
The Chinese reform party of Seattle, with 
representatives from Idaho and Montana, 
cabled to the viceroy at Nankin asking him 
to aid the powers in restoring order and 
afterward establishing a protectorate over 
the empire. The aim of the party is to re- 
store the emperor (Kwang Hsu) to the 
throne and to place the country as far us 
individual freedom is concerned on a foot- 
ing with the civilized nations of the world. 





Prussia is the first state to legislate 
against department stores. After a long 
contest, the diet just adjourned enacted that 
all stores whose sales exceed $100,000 per 
year must pay a tax that increases with the 
volume of sales. The movement in the 
United States against department stores 
will receive a great impetus, should this 
German law operate to prevent the big mer- 
chants from swallowing up the little ones. 





Sir Richard Cartwright says that the 
Canadian government is putting forth 
strong efforts to obtain for the Dominion 
the same privileges of trade with Porto 
Rico that were possessed prior to its acquis- 
ition by the United States. 





Nearly or quite six thousand of the East 
Indian famine sufferers are dying weekly in 
the districts cared for by the British gov- 
ernment, of cholera. This dire plague fol- 
lows the drouth, which is now ended. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





Excursion to Chautauqua Lake, N Y, 
via Nickel Plate road, on July 27th at $14, 
for the round trip, with return limit 
of August 28th, 1900. Tickets will be good 
on any of our three daily trains. Lowest 
rates to Ft Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo 
and other eastern points. For full particu- 
lars address John Y Calahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams St, Chicago. Telephone 
Central 2057. 


Wind Power cannot be bought up or con- 
trolled by a trust. It is free and a wind- 
mill to harness it is the cheapest form of 
machinery to furnish power for pumping 
water, grinding feed, sawing wood and 
other farm operations. How to build a 
tower, what size of pulleys and length of 
belts to use and much other original tIn- 
formation, is given in the Ideal power wind- 
mill catalog and price list. This will be 
sent free by the Stover Manufacturing Co 
of Freeport, Ill, to American Agriculturist 
readers who write and ask for it, mention- 
ing this paper. . : 





Seasonable Work on the farm during the 


next few months will include not only har- 
vesting the grain crops, but threshing and 
caring for the same, sawing up the win- 
ter supply of stove wood, etc. For utiliz- 
ing horse power, A. W. Gray’s Sons of Mid- 
dletown Springs, Vt, are turning out some 
admirable machines for threshing and clean- 
ing grain, sawing wood with circular and 
cross-cut saws, etc. Write to them for their 
50-page free pamphlet and say that — 
can Agriculturist asked you to do so. This 
little book contains much relative to easy 
draft, durability and capacity of the ma- 
chines- 





Roussot and Blancas. 


Adapted from the French of Jean Rameau, 
By Rosa G. Abbott. 





[Concluded.] 


‘Adapted from the French of Jean 
Rameau by Rosa G. Abbott. 


OUSSOT thrived upon MHourcade’s 

meadows; not that the grass was 

always to his liking, for his appetite 

was as capricious as that of any 

other aristocrat; and he was very 
young. So, at times, he was allowed a lit- 
tle milk, or some flour moistened with wa- 
ter. Lalie came to see him, bringing rad- 
ishes or corn, which he ate from her hand 
very daintily, as a well-bred boy should do. 
Each time she went into ecstasies over the 
calf. “‘How beautiful he grows, godfather; 
and see what long horns he has. And then, 
he frightens the boys as they pass. Oh! 
he igs already a man.” 

But one day Lalie arrived looking quite 
discomfited. ‘‘What is the trouble?” de- 
manded Hourcade. 

“Why,” she replied, “the white cow has 
another calf.” 

“So much the better. Veal is high this 
season, and Tremoulet will be able to put 
by a little money in the savings bank.” 

But Lalie seemed sad, although Roussot 
gamboled about doing his best to divert 
her. It was five weeks before she came 
again. 

“At last!" cried Hourcade from his gar- 
den as she approached. But Lalie was 
not alone. A white calf walked behind her 
at the end of a rope. Hourcade drew his 
pipe from his lips. “I suppose you have 
come to sell me that calf, also.” 

“OQ godfather, see how beautiful he is! 
His name is Blancas: and papa ordered 
me to take him to the butcher’s, but I 
could not leave him there. Poor Blancas! 
See how lovely he is, godfather. The two 
would make such a perfect pair.” 

Hourcade gesticulated frantically.  ‘‘No! 
one is enough! I shall draw the line right 
here. You will keep on bringing me doz- 
ens of calves. I'll not have him. It is use- 
less to coax.” 

“O godfather, he would like you so much.” 

“Thanks!” 

“He is even funnier than Roussot.” 

“I don’t care.” 

Lalie did not despair, but quietly at- 
tached Blancas to the tree where long be- 
fore she had tied Roussot. Hourcade 
seolded like a tempest. “I won’t have it, 
do you hear?” he declared. 

“Well,” said Lalie rising, 
cruel and heartless) to your 
who adores you, I'll go away 
trouble you any more.” 

But the old man’s face already an- 
nounced that he was about to surrender. 
“What a tease!” he: said, softening his 
voice. “What in the world can I do with 
two calves? They must be sold sometime, 
and why not now? If you are,so fond of 
them, why don’t you get married and keep 
them for farm work?” 

Lalie’s face brightened. “I never thought 
of that,” she cried, clapping her hands. “O 
godfather, what magnificent ideas you do 


“since you are 
goddaughter 
and not 


have. I shall get married at once, and you 
will keep my calves for me until I am 
ready.” 


“How old are you?” 

“Nearly seventeen.” 

“That is not very old.” 

“No, but one may marry at sixteen. Some- 

- body told me so.” 

“Have you a sweetheart?” 

“Not yet, but I'll find one.” 

“‘Well, in that case, I’ll keep your calves; 
but you must be quick.” 

“You can count upon me, godfather,” 
And after leading Blancas to the meadow 
where Roussot was grazing, Lalie turned 
toward home, wreathed in smiles, 
| The next day, Lalie made a careful toilet 
‘and went to the 10 o’clock mass, to inspect 
the young men of the parish. Again she 
went to.a neighboring market and consid- 
ered all -the youths who stood at the stalls, 
or before the inns; but none of them cap- 
tivated her. One was too tall, another was 
too short. This one was too thin, that one 
too fat. The following Sunday a neighbor- 
ing village gave a festival; and Lalie 
resolved to go. Arrayed in her finest 
clothes, she’ set out, directing her steps 


toward a building in‘ which: was given a 
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great ball. While inspecting the dancers, 
almost immediately she felt attracted by a 
fine blond youth with a golden mustache 
who was dancing with a young woman. He 
looked like a gentleman, and poor Lalie 
feared he would never notice her; so she 
sorrowfully watched him as she nervously 
twirled a corner of her necktie. Her as- 
tonishment was great when the young man 
approached and asked her for a contra 
dance. 

The friend of Roussot and Blancas flush- 
ed as red as her necktie, and her lips half 
parted, but no sound escaped them. How- 
ever, she gave him her hand instinctively, 
and they moved away to the sound of the 
music. Lalie was radiant. Timidly she 
questioned him, ‘‘What is your name, sir?’ 

“T am known as Aristide; and you?” 

My name is Eulalie. How old are you, 
sir?” 

“Twenty-three years and a half; and you, 
Miss Eulalie?” 

“Nearly seventeen. 
aitT” 

“Yes, do you?” 

“I am from the country.” lLalie looked at 
him sadly, wishing to ask many questions 
which were scarcely appropriate during 
their first dance. Finally she announced 
that she must return home, and Aristide 
proposed to conduct her part way. As they 
walked, Lalie asked: ‘“‘Who are your par- 
ents, sir?’’ 

“They are farmers.” This statement de- 
lighted the friend of Roussot and Blancas 
so much that she added, ‘‘Do you expect 
to be married sometime?” 

“What! married? Ch, yes, 
and you?” 

“TI have thought of marriage during the 
last week. But tell me, are you a rich 
man?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“T am not rich, either.” 

“Are you poor?” 

“Well, not exactly; my father has two 
cows, four oxen and one hundred sheep, 
and he puts by money in the savings bank. 
But I am the youngest, you see. My 
brother will have almost everything, and 
I shall get but 5000 francs.”’ 

“Oh! but that is a good deal.” 

“Then, too, I shall have a fine trousseau, 


Do you live in town, 


sometime; 


some jewelry and furniture and two 
calves.” 
“Two calves? How old are they?” 
“One will soon be five months; the other 


is but 22 days.” 

“That is worth 20 pistoles.”’ 

“How do you know, sir?” 

“How? because that is my business.” 

“What! Is it possible that you are” 

“fC am ae butcher’s apprentice, Miss 
Euialie, at your service.” 

The young girl started back in horror. 
“Oh, pardon!” she stammered. “I did not 
know: I did not suspect such a thing. For- 
get all that I have said, and good-night, 
sir,”’ and she ran toward Lacoumere through 
the deepening shadows. 

The friend of Roussot and Blancas de- 
termined to seek another gallant, but no 
other dancer at the balls could make her 
forget Aristide. One day at the borough 
she saw him, and she dropped her eyes 
and blushed. He also seemed confused, 
but evidently desired to speak with her. 
Lalie avoided him, although her heart beat 
violently. Oh! why was he a butcher? 
Why could he not be a farmer like his 
parents? One day he came near the gar- 
den at Lacoumere, and Lalie was compelled 
to speak with him. Aristide drew her aside 
under the shade of thé pine trees, and said 
with a good deal of emotion: “Miss Eula- 
lie, you asked me one time if I expected 
to marry. I often think of it since I saw 
you. Do you still desire to find a husband?” 

“Oh, yes, Aristide,” said the young girl 
sadly, “I like you very much indeed, but I 
cannot marry a butcher. I must have a 
farmer for a husband.” 

“Why a farmer?’ 

“Well, I must marry a farmer because 
I have two calves that I love very much, 
so much that I cannot consent to their being 
killed. I must keep them for work. Ah! 
if you only had a farm.” 

Handsome Aristide looked at Lalie as if 
she were out of her mind. “What! you 
love two calves, and you cannot have them 
killed?” 

“No, it would cause me great grief.” 

“Well, well, is it possible?” 

She knew she was making a bad im- 
pression, but the more she endeavored to 
justify herself, the more she lost in the 
yourig butcher’s esteem. He appeared to 
have changed his mind, as he no longer 
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alluded to marriage; and finally he declared 
he must be going, as it looked like rain. 

“Good-by. Remember me to the two 
calves. If you change your views, think of 
me again, will. you not, Lalie?’’ 

He did not return. When she saw him 
he looked at her with a curious-smile, as 
at a person of no importance. Once he 
asked her before everybody, “Ah! how are 
the two calves? I hope they are well?” 

Lalie turned crimson. She keenly felt 
the sarcasm. of the question. And then, 
he seemed very devoted to the other girls 
and Lalie was jealous and sad. Upon go- 
ing to see her calves again she was as- 
tonished to see how homely they had grown, 
Blancas had a most unkempt appearance; 
as to Rougssot, he did not recognize her 
at all, his horns were not becoming to him, 
and Lalie wondered how she could have 
ever loved him. Hourcade had a long list 
of unpleasant reports of their behavior. 
One had ruined the peas in the garden; the 
other had battered down a door with his 
head. The rascals had an untold number 
of tricks; eating the linen which was dry- 
ing on the clothesline. svoiling the flower 
beds, breaking through the hedges, etc, etc. 
Roussot had lately run a school child into 
the gutter, and apologies had to be made 
to the child’s parents. 

“Oh! the villain,” scolded Lalie, looking 
severely at Roussot; and she was not more 
tender toward Blancas. They had made 
her ridiculous in the eyes of Aristide, and 
that she could never forget. ‘Are calves 
selling well this season?” she asked timid- 
ly of Hourcade. 

“One could not sell at a better time; but 
why do you ask?” 

Lalie blushed, but did not answer at once. 
Finally she announced her intention of 
selling them, saying she would return the 
next day and take them to the butcher. 

“Poor Lalie!” thought her godfather. ‘It 
is evident that she has not found a sweet- 
heart.” (But that was by no means the 
case, Monsieur Hourcade.) 

At 9 o’clock the following morning the 
young girl appeared, accompanied by a 
herdsman. Hourcade delivered the calves 
to him with enthusiastic volubility. “I 
will buy Blancas’s head. It will look well 
on a platter with parsley in the nostrils.’ 

The herdsman washed the two animals 
and put ropes about their necks. Lalie ex- 
pected to take them directly to Aristide, 
thus proving to him that she was entirely 
capable of giving up her pets to die, and 
if necessary, able to kill them herself. She 
walked on bravely. At times the calves 
reached out their noses toward some savory 
tuft of grass by the wayside, but Lalie 
would not gather it for them. She felt quite 
proud of the hardness of her heart toward 
the two poor creatures who were going to 
their death. For they must die; Aristide 
would plunge a knife into their throats, 
poor things; and perhaps they would bel- 
low with fright, and roar, as the other one 
had done. 

The town was now at hand; and Lalie 
began to slacken her gait. She looked at 
the calves occasionally, and thought them 
much prettier than she had the previous 
day. Roussot’s horns certainly were be- 
coming to him; and then, his eyes were so 
mild. <As to Blancas, he was charming. 
The streets grew noisy with wagons and 
people, the calves looked about with 
alarmed eyes. Lalie addressed coaxing 
words of ‘encouragement to them as if 
they were children. It was a quarter of 
an hour before she could muster sufficient 
courage to enter Aristide’s butchery, and 
when she did so her heart beat with loud 
thumps. “I have come to sell my calves,” 
she said in a decided voice, as if she were 
announcing some feat of extraordinary 
prowess. 

Her former gallant appeared much sur- 
prised. ‘What! don’t you like them any 
more?’’ 

“Oh, yes, Aristide, but-——” Lalie could 
not continue, but the handsome young 
butcher seemd to understand. He said: 

“TI am glad to see that you have become 
reasonable. Will you come this way and 
show your calves to the master?” Lalie 
followed her lover into the presence of a 
fat, heavy man, and this individual ex- 
amined the animals. He said Roussot was 
too old, and was not worth much; but he 
would pay-.a good price for Blancas, who 
pleased him. “I am out of meat, and we 
will kill him at once,” he declared, pass- 
ing his enormous hand down the animal’s 
side. 

Lalie was very pale. She scarcely heard 
the butcher’s words. Her ears were full 
of- strange, murmuring sounds, and her 
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limbs failed to support her. She felt a warm 
breath upon her hand. It was the terrified 
Blancas trying to hide behind his mistress’s 
(skirts. He trembled exceedingly. Lalie 
closed her eyes. She felt very faint, but 
jthought she must try to get her two friends 
away before they were killed. With her 
‘eold hands she grasped at the counter, and 
then she heard a groan, the sad snd plead- 
ing call of a creature that was being led 
away by force. It was Blancas, and Aris- 
tide was pushing him. Then, everything 
swam before her eyes; the walls, the fur- 
niture, the men, and she sank slowly to 
the floor. 

“Come, Miss Lalie! 
have not kilied them, 


gO 


wake up! I 
not 


Come! 
and they shall 


be killed,” she finally heard the blond 
Aristide saying, as he gave her ammoni2 
to inhale. As these words reached her, 


she lifted her eyelids. “If it grieves you, 
they shall not be killed; and we shall be 
married just the same,” he said, kissing 
her cheeks. 

Lalie thought she was dreaming. 


“O Aristide,” she sighed, ‘‘you are laugh- 
ing at me. Do you really wish to marry 
me now?” cs 

“Indeed I do! More than ever. 


oo 


“And Roussot and Blancas? 

“We shall make them work, 
are grown.” 

“You! a butcher!” 

“T shall not be a butcher: I shall be a 
farmer like my father, to please you, Lalie. 
Besides—”’ 

But Lalie had drawn him toward her, 
and hushed his lips with kisses; his fine lips 
with the spun-gold mustache. 

“Do you love me then?” said Aristide in 
low tones. 

“Oh, indeed I do.” 

“As much as the two calves?” 

.- That was a daring question for a lone 
man to propound, but the friend of Roussot 
and Blancas assured him that her husband 
would never have cause to complain of her 
lack of affection for him. 


—— 


The Use of Pain. 


when they 
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A sufferer for years with-a most torturing 
form of facial neuralgia at last submitted 
to an operation, by means of which the 
nerves in the afflicted side of her face were 
killed, and she enjoyed for the first time 
in a weary while complete immunity from 
pain. When she died, a few years later, 
from neuralgia of an internal organ, the 
nerve-killing process did not seem to her 
friends as wise and humane as it had at 
first appeared. A parallel case would be 
that of a man, who, having been annoyed 
by a series of telegrams, each informing 
him that his affairs were in very bad shape, 
should seek relief by breaking the telegraph 
wires, 

An uncomfortable feeling is simply an 
uncomfortable telegram. There are many 
ways of disposing of these unpleasant mes- 
sages. You may say that bad news is not 
bad news at all—that it is good news. That 
is a cheerful way of looking at the matter, 
but it isn’t accurate. You may say it is 
bad news, but you will clench your teeth 
and stand it. That is courageous, but it 
is misdirected courage. You may try to 
forget by plunging into business or pleas- 
ure. But what if the telegrams increase 
so rapidly that you have no pleasure in 
business and no business with pleasure? 

The best way to deal with a bad tele- 
gram or pain is first to get its meaning 
clearly, and then to consider the correct 
method for improving the deplorable state 
of affairs which necessitated its sending. 
Nine-tenths of the common everyday pains 
which afflict humanity are simply repeti- 
tions of the old, old announcement, that 
the amount of food habitually eaten is in 
excess of the supply of gastric juice. Hence 
distention, torpidity, fermentations, acidity 
and all internal uncleanness. If through 
disease one is capable of digesting only one 
ounce of food, then the eating of two ounces 
is eating in excess. To keep the appetite 
always larger than the supply of food is 
almost to insure good health. 

Protracted attacks of pain are nature’s 
house-cleaning periods. When there is 
dust under the carpets, stains on the 
wails, and evil odors stealing up from the 
cellar, the house appears to the masculine 
eye in better condition than when, a week 
later, it is a chaos of whitewash pails, paint 
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brushes and soapsuds. But the house- 
keeper knows better. She knows that 
seeming fairness is delusion, and that the 
direct road to the best condition is through 
temporary disorder and discomfort. How 
thorough is nature in her physiological 
housecleanings—in sick headache, for ex- 
ample. During 36 or 48 hours she peremp- 
torily forbids eating an atom. By induc- 
ing vomiting she opens up the bile ducts of 
the liver, urges every pore of the skin to 
action, and by the most direct method rids 
the system of some indigestible morsel 
eaten several hours before. She scolds and 
storms and slaves until the work is finished, 
and the world once more appears to be 
furnished chiefly with doves and olive 
branches. No doubt if we kept our thhouses 
perfectiy clean we should hardly know 
when housecleaning time came round. 

Man is born to trouble. He is also born 
to joy. The proportions he may mix largely 
to suit himself. If the birds of the air, the 
fish of the stream. and the animals of the 
field have more pleasure in living than we 
have, it is because the food they eat is 
simpler, the alir they breathe is purer, and 
the desire for personal gain is not a dis- 
turbing influence in their lives. 





Look in Your Garrets. 


HENRY C, CARTER, 





In many farmhouses there are piles of 
old books and pamphlets, most of them of 
little value, but often in these collections of 
rubbish, there are books of great rarity, 
commanding good prices. Let the farmer 
spend some spare day in examining this 
stuff, then make out a list. Send this to a 
reputable dealer; and depend upon it, if the 
books are worth anything he will get an 
offer; if too low, try another dealer. 

T.ook through a book, see if it ought to 
have maps and pictures, then see if they 
are there. If pages are torn or leaves are 
spotted, say so. Tell the exact truth about 
what is offered. Here is how to do it: 
‘‘Mineral Deposits of Essex county, Massa- 
chusetts, by Charle J. Brockway, Newbury- 
port, 1875. Map and printed paper covers; 
60 pages. In good order, except name writ- 
ten on cover.”’ 

A certain farmer received $1.75 from a 
dealer for a book. The _ dealer sold 
it (so he told me) for $350; and I recall sev- 
eral similar cases. The book was worth 
nothing to the farmer and the dealer, but 
very much to several large libraries. Had 
the farmer sent a good, honest account of 
that book to any one of half a dozen deal- 
ers, the result would have been more in his 
favor. 

Not every man wishes to buy everything. 
The dealers know ‘‘who’s who.” There are 
men who know what I want and what other 
people want as well. Don’t offer magazines 
in general! I know of certain numbers for 
which I would gladly pay $2 apiece, but the 
current periodicals have usually little value 
when they become “back numbers.”’, 

“I wonder where those beautiful clouds 


are goinz?” 
“Going to thunder, probably.” 


Robert Lincoln. 


CLARENCE HAWKES- 





Hey, Robert Lincoln, down in the meadows, 
Singing thy praises unto the morn, 

Courting the sunbeams, shunning theshadows, 
Trilling and toppling over the corn. 


Hey, Robert Lincoln, tell me the reason 
Why thou art ever o’erflowing with mirth. 
Hast thou not heard of a dark, oy season 
r¢ 


When all the bright sunbeams flee om the 
earth? 
Hey, Robert Lincoln, thou art a fellow 


Who never could carol life’s tenderest song. 
Chasing a sunbeam over the shallow 
Tells us not whether life’s current be strong. 


Faces. 








In the eye that lights to meet us and the face 
that smiles to greet us 
Are the shadow of the future and the impress 
of the past; 
And the cheek that in its dawning flushed as 
rosy as the morning 
Shows the outline of its beauty as it fades 
away at last. 


And the little children’s faces—’mid their dim- 
ples are the traces 
Of the maiden’s glowing beauty and of man- 
hood’s brow of care; 
And the prophecy of gladness and the shadow 
of the sadness; 
To the thoughtful eye that gazeth, are they 
lurking ever there. 


But the faces that are nearest, and the faces 
that are dearest 
Are the true, the tender faces that our trust 
and loving win; 
Then, when comes to them the shading, when 
the roses shall be fading, 
Like the vase, with light illumined, shall we 
see the soul within. ‘ 
[Anna Olcott Commelin. 
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The Old House. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





When you go back to the old house, the house 
where you were born, 
The ghost of a child is with you—the child 
you used to be; 
A quaint little girl in old-fashioned frock with 
careless innocence worn, 
And a shy little face and a gay little voice 
that laughs out merrily. 


She o— along ahead of you, fluttering up the 
stair, 
Up to the garret corner, harbor of rainy 
days, 
Or down to the cellar for apples you follow 
her floating hair, 
Or out in the lane with her dolly at twilight 
hour she strays. 


What is this ache at your heart, the yearning 
throb in the breast? 
A feeling too sweet for sorrow, too tender to 
forlorn 
Moves with the ghost of the past over the old 
home nest, 
When you go back to the old house—the 
house where you were born. 


The Deciaration of Independence was 
read at a political convention in Mis- 


souri a few days ago. “It’s an all-fired 
good speech,” said one of the delegates, 
“but I don’t think that sawed-off youngster 
ever writ it.’’ 





THE PETS OF AN OREGON PIONEER FARM 


Fairy Fishers. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON, 





You have all heard of the dainty fairies 
with gauzy wings that dance on the green 
in the moonlight and of 
the brownies that play 
so many queer pranks 
and sometimes leave a 
gold piece in a good lit- 
tle girl’s shoe, but I 
wonder how many of you 
know about the fairy 
fishermen that live on 
the seashore. 

I dare say you have 
seen them a hundred 
times, but not knowing 
how wonderful they are 
you. probably passed 
them by unnoticed. Each 
SHIP BARNACLES. Of these little fellows 

lives in his own castle 
built of beautiful white stone. Generally 
there are a lot of the castles crowded to- 
gether on a rock or on the piles beneath 
wharves. The barnacles, as these fairies are 
called, love company, and although each 
does live in a separate house, they want 
to do their fishing together. 

Come with me to the beach when the 
tide is coming in. Let us look sharp. As 
the first wave rolls over the white castles 
each one opens a little way at the top. 
With the next wave they open wider and 
out come the daintiest little fishing nets 
that ever were seen. Each one is made 
of twenty-four wee feathers curled like 
those on sister’s party fan. The nets begin 
to scoop up the water as fast as they can. 
They strain out the tiny water animals too 
small for us to see and poke them down 
into the barnacles’s mouths. As long as the 
tide covers them they fish briskly, but 
when it goes out every barnacle shuts 
tight his snowy house to rest until it comes 
in again. 

These fishers have cousins called ship 
barnacles. They would rather travel than do 
anything else; so they cling to the bot- 
toms of ships and journey all over the 
world without paying a cent for their fare. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Young Workers—It seems as though a 
great many Tablers can talk of nothing but 
football. I, for one, do nét know the first 
thing of the game, and I think I am just 
as well off. I live so very near the St 
Joseph river that I can step out on the 
back porch and throw a, stone into it and I 
am not a very good thrower either. I 
helped shock wheat a few days ago. When 
the binder did not bind the bundles, of 
course they had to be bound by hand. Well, 
such a time as I had to learn how to make 
a band. I guess I worked for nearly half 
an hour before I got the first bundle bound 
but after that it was easy enough. Why 
doesn’t Aunt Etta write?—[Riverside Lass. 

I live in southern Indiana, where yearsago 
Indians roamed over our hills. I have a 
collection of Indian darts. ~ While I think 
tramps should be fed if they aré hungry. 
I know of a tramp who, when given bread 
and butter with water, ordered coffee and 
pie. Jack Straw asked how many of the 
young folks earned pin money. I earn sev- 
eral dollars a year by selling tomato, cab- 
bage and sweet potato plants. I also sell 
early vegetables and I have about 600 
strawberry plants, which will produce fruit 
next spring.—[Young Gardner. 











Champions—Here’s another stamp for the 
subscription for Chatterbox. The Table has 
lost many of its well-known characters; 
what has become of them? I saw a letter 
that mentioned a pole vault record. What 
was'it? I have done over 8 ft 6 in, but I 
haven’t trained for it. We have about 30 
boys and 70 girls in our high school. Two 


years ago we formed an athletic associa-" 


tion, and we havé had a meet with run- 
ning, jumping and bicycle racing. In the 
fall we tried football and in the winter ice 
polo. This spring we tried basketball, and 
now we are im our baseball season. We 
have won 10 out of 13 games; the last one 
was ours by a score of 41 to 5.—Oh!—Will 
not Wanderer tell us more of his travels? 
Why don’t some high school scholars write 
now? I should like to hear from some 
outside of New England. (Address L. F. 
Keith, Lock Box 54, North Easton, Mass.) 
Are there any more Tablers who would go 
into a high school circle? I have a friend 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


who has a pen of seven pure white rabbits. 
How many know the officers of the letter 
circles?—[A High School Boy. 





A Boat Ride—Eva Grimes could take 


some beautiful scenes if she were here in 
central New York. There is _a small but 
deep valley near where I live. It is sur- 
rounded on two sides by rocky cliffs, crown- 
ed with forests. At the foot of the cliffs is 
a little lake and you will have to take a 
boat ride on it to find out some of the queer 
things about it. It is called Green pond and 
well it deserves the name for I never saw 
anything greener. Here is a nice little duck 
boat, let us get in. We are off from the 
quicksandy shore. We skim over the water 
‘which is so clear that the bottom can be 
plainly seen. But you say that is not queer 
it being not over six feet. Take this long 
pole and touch bottom. See, the pole seems 
to be getting shorter and will not touch. 
The water here is over 20 ft. We also see 
why the water looks so green. The bottom 
is'a complete mass of’ bright green shrub- 
bery of a kind seen nowhere else. Now we 
steer to the south side, where the water 
looks inky black. We are over a great hole 
which is thought to be an extinct crater. 


# we C8 KEE 


A GROUP OF IOWA HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
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he called papa did the entertaining. Girls, 
how Many of you are interested in poli- 
tics? I do not believe in woman’s rights, 
but am greatly interested in the presiden- 
tial campaign and can hardly wait from 
one day to the next to get hold of a news- 
paper. Why not get up a debate on “woman 
suffrage?” I think it would be very inter- 
esting.—[Inco G. Nito. 





The Hermit Guide—How many of the 


Tablers have visited Rock city (New York)? 
It is a great resort for picnickers. My 
home is within a few miles of it and I often 
go there. It is an ideal place to study 
geology, in which I am very much inter- 
ested. - Perhaps some of you have read 
of Mr Dolph, the hermit guide of Rock 
city. He is a very old man and has been 
guide to the rocks for 20 years. His hut 
in the woods is a perfect museum; he has 
valuable geological specimens, stuffed birds 
and most everything imaginable in the way 
of nature. The birds, squirrels and chip- 
munks come at his call and feed from his 
hand. He walked to the World’s fair at Chi- 
cago and has the boots that he wore which 
were not off his feet for 60 days. He knows 
every footpath, rock and cave of Rock 








peace 


The Iowa Tabler who sends the photograph writes: ‘Here is part of a class that 


graduated from our high school in June, ’99. 


Three of them live in the country and 


the rest in the city. A piece of the original pie to the Tabler who guesses which ones 


live in the country.” 


It has been sounded many times but the 
longest rope will not reach the bottom. We 
shudder as we hurry over. We don’t see the 
bright sshrubbery nor the bottom now. 
Many trees have fallen into the water, with 
trunks under and some of the branches just 
reaching the top. Look down, down; a 
forest of branches as far as you can see. 
But look out, the boat is going to run into 
a branch, You reach out the paddle to push 
it and the paddle goes through the branch 
as if it were a ghost. Strike it and it will 
fall away in many little-particles like snow- 
flakes. In front of us is a lot of eel grass on 
which are many green turtles which dive 
down in alarm at our approach. We return 
and at the landing turn the boat over to a 
man with a camera. Did you not have an 
interesting boat ride? If the monster gets 
this letter I would like to drown him in 
Green pond right over the crater.—[Jessis- 
mine. 


Caught—Silas Q. Croker, I want to tell 
you an experience of mine. One day mamma 
went away and left me to do some baking. 
It was so early in the morning I did not 
expect any callers, so. I kicked off my shoes 
and went into the kitchen to work: I just 
got my hands into the dough when I heard 
a knock. Supposing it to: be one of the 
neighbors I went to the door and Io. and 
behold, there stood the minister. I thought 
I ‘would keep my feet-under*my dress, but 
when-I took him into the parlor there were 
my shoes in the middle of the floor. Ue 
seemed to enjoy his visit and the next time 





city, and will give lectures on his travel- 
ings, specimens and adventures when re- 
quested. His one great ambition now is to 
explore the Devil’s den, a dark cave in the 
rocks which has never been. explored. 
“Please, lady, won’t you call off your dog?” 
floats in from the back door. Rover, my 
large St Bernard dog, is very fond of 
tramps; he relishes them with a good stom- 
ach, and after he shakes their trousers 
once, well, they never return again. [If 
that horrid monster don’t get this, I will 
come again. I will now look after the 
tramp.—[Bernice, 


Mary Howitt—Pocahontas, I find con- 
cerning Mary Howitt that her maiden name 
was Mary Rothan. She was born in Ut- 
teoxter, Eng, March 12, 1799. In 1821 she 
married William Howitt, also a literary 
man. After marriage sne resided in Han- 
ley, Nottingham, Surrey, London, Heidel- 
berg and Rome, at which place she died 
January 30, 1888. Nalda Nay, the world to- 
day offers its best positions to young peo- 
ple of education. The uneducated are the 
ones who work like the beasts of the field.— 
[Alique. 





Wire clotheslines are dangerous in a 
thunderstorm, says Prof Henry of the 
weather bureau. People in the house dur- 
ing a storm should keep away from the 
chimney and should not sit between open 
doors or by open windows. Riders should 
dismount from their horses and stand as 
far from therm as possible during the storm. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Good Things at the Fairs. 


New features are introduced now and 
then in the household or women’s exhibits 
at the fairs in August, September and Octo- 
ber, and the usual features are strength- 
ened and varied every year. In order to 
induce our feminine readers to keep their 
eyes open when they attend the fairs, and 
to tell us all what they see that they think 
is particularly good or new, we will award 
cash prizes for the best letters descriptive 
of that which strikes them as the most, in- 
teresting and helpful to fair managers and 
exhibitors. 

Let the reader look around as if in search 
of ideas for making the women’s depart- 
ment of a fair successful and describe the 
‘new wrinkles,” or the familiar features 
which seem to be arranged in a particularly 
good or new way. The letters resulting 
from a search like this will constitute a 
great ‘‘experience meeting” which can 
searcely help proving very useful. ’ 

The prizes: For the best letter illustrat- 
ed with a photograph or photographs, five 
dollars; for the two next best illustrated 
with photographs, two-dollars-and-a-half 
each: for the best letter without photo- 
graph, two dollars; for the three next best 
without photographs, one dollar each. 
Total, fifteen dollars. 

All letters and photographs must reach 
the Prize Editor not later than Oct 15. 
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Economy in Exchange. 


MRS GUSTAV GOEHRINGER. 





My experience of married life extends 
over 12 years. We follow mixed farming 
with truck raising and dairying, which 
gives both husband and me a variety o/ 
work which makes our hands full al 
through the growing season. We carry 
on a hundred-acre farm with very little 
hired help by so arranging our work that 
each helps the other. For example, in 
housecleaning husband does the whitewash- 
ing, helps paper the walls and lifts the 
heavy furniture, while I in exchange help 
him clear a new meadow of loose stones and 
rubbish. Another day I may have churn- 
ing and washing on’ hand and he may want 
to sow oats, so he churns the cream and 
carries several tubs of water for me, so by 
noon I am through with my work and can 
follow the drill for him in the afternoon. 

When the onions (we raise % acre) and 
truck should be cultivated and weeded, he 
works the man-weight cultivator a few 
hours so I can help’ him load the hay which 
is drying while he helps me. In cherry 
time he picks several buckets full so I 
ean help load the wheat in the afternoon 
and store it in the barn. In this way we 
sowed and harvested last year seven acres 
of wheat, ten acres of oats, eight acres of 
corn, nearly two acres of truck and the 
cash outlay for help did not exceed $3. Ex- 
changing thus we can do a great deal of 
work and are healthier, wealthier and 
happier at the close of each year. 








Live-forever. 
LILLIAN M. CLARK. 





In answer to queries regarding this plant, 
1 do not know that it has any other name, 
but am inclined to think, from the descrip- 
tion given by one correspondent, that the 
plant called Aaron's rod is the same. It is 
a variety of the sedum family. The 
live-forever spreads rapidly, sending up 
straight stalks with thick fleshy leaves 
growing closely around the stalk from the 
roots to the top. The color is a bluish green, 
leaves oval in shape, with notched edges. 
It grows anywhere it can get a foothold, 
and in this part of the country, was unani- 
mously voted a nuisance, until its medicinal 
virtues were discovered. Now it is looked 
upon with more respect, and is cultivated 
for use, but kept carefully confined in boxes 
of earth, where it can be held in check. 

For eating sores, inflamed bruises, incip- 
ient felons, etc, the fresh leaves and stems, 
poundec to a paste, and applied as a poul- 
tice, will allay the pain and remove the 
inflammation rapidly. In obstinate cases 
renew the poultice every few hours. For 


humors or skin diseases, an ointment or 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


salve, made of the live-forever and lard, 
is very healing, and perfectly safe in its 
application. To make the ointment, take 
a teacup of sweet, fresh lard, melt it in a 
pint basin or cup, take the leaves and stems 
of the live-forever, look them over carefully 
to.be sure there are nov worms or insects 
on them, put as many as the basin will 
hold inte the melteti lard, amd set it on 
the back of the stove, where it will sim- 
mer slowly. As it wilts down, add more 
leaves, and let it cook slowly two or three 
hours, then strain carefully through a wire 
coffee strainer, and put in wide-mouthed 
glass bottles, or smell tin boxes. Cover 
closely and it is ready for use. Being per- 
fectly harmless and easily applied, it is 


especially good for scratches qr bruises on ~ 


the hands or face, as it is not disagreeable. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Never Too Late—Dear Nalda Nay, if go- 
ing to school is what you crave, 20 or 70 
years is not too old. I heard of a man at 
70 who entered the National school at Paris 
simply because he wished to and couldn't 
go before. Get some one to tutor you, if 
possible. A smart’ tutor would teach you 
in two years what you would be four learn- 
ing in the public schools. Take two even- 
ings in the week or every afternoon, and 
study hard. Get someone to give you a 
good list of books to read. The president 
of one of our ladies’ colleges says: Young 
ladies, a college education will not earn for 
you any more bread and butter, but it will 
make it taste sweeter.” If it is more “bread 
and butter’ yqu want, turn your attention 
to some special subject, one you like, and 
educate yourself in that. In many towns 
you could enter the high school as a special 
student and take what you please. Of 
course you would get no diploma.—[E. B. 








Sympathy—G. Viola, I can sympathize 


somewhat with you, adthough I never was 
one of the ‘’fraid cats.””’ My sister once 


told me, “know nothing, fear nothing.” 
When she is with me it is: “Did you 
hear that?” “Hank! What’s that?” till I 


get exasperated. I tried a®deg, but dogs 
are sure to bark at the moon. One might 
feet more sure of something wrong 
with than without a dog. Nevertheless he 
is company. The best thing is to become 
absorbed in work, study or writing and be 
obliviqus to time or noises.—[Auntie. 

G. Viola, I agree with you that farm life 
is dreadful. I would marry a farmer, but 
I would not live on a farm. We would move 
to town and stay there till people could 
not tell whether my husband was from the 
country or lived in town.—[North Dakota 
Violet. 

Might Have Been—Nalda Nay, if you 
have the opportunity to go te school, don’t 
hesitate one minute. You may not realize 
the need of an education now, but as you 
grow older you will feel the need of it 
more and more every day. Education will 
bring you in contact with the best class 
of people, and’ open the way to many 
places where otherwise you will be. barred 
out. A young girl had but one year to 
finish school, when she had to quit on 
account of ill health, and when she was 
able to go again, she would not just be- 
cause her class was a year ahead of her. 
Now her cry is, “If I had only gone to 
school;”’ thus it will be all her life. Now, 
Nalda do not be like this girl, but go to 
school, is the advice of one who knows.— 
(Florence. 





No Faith in Man—There is nothing so 
thoroughly discouraging, so terribly provok- 
ing, as a husband that drinks. If he is 
poor and luck against him he must drown 
his sorrow in liquor, and if he be making 
money, why, he is so happy he must get 
drunk for pure joy. To my mind a hus- 
band that drinks and causes unhappiness 
to his wife is a man to be shunned by all 
peace-loving people. There is no hope for 
his wife, but as Pansy advises; but oh, 
how hard it must be to live on in misery 
with one who prays not for himself and 
keeps his wife on her knees for his good. 
Emma, pray for yourself. Pray for God’s 
guidance to do what is right and to help 
you to bear your heavy cross and let your 
husband go his way. Were he mine, I 
know I should feel more like pounding him 
every time he got drunk rather than pray- 
ing for him. And I think I would try it, 
too. Let him thank his stars he has not a 








wife with my “‘spirits’’ or he would soon 
let the other kind alone. Girls, do let the 
men who ‘“‘take an occasional glass’’ alone. 
Don’t imagine you can have patience with 
them always, for you can’t. Don’t think 
after you learn to like them and then find 
out they drink that it would break your 
heart to part with their company, for it 


wouldn’t. Don’t think it will hurt their 
hearts, either, for they haven’t any. No 
man has. Some have a flinty article in 


their breasts they think is a heart; the 
others have not even a decent excuse for 
one. The latter kind are lucky, as nothing 
troubles them and they do not realize when 
they are cruel or unkind. Thev live just 
as long on an average, too, as the ones with 
a heart. I know for a fact, for I am— 
{Heart Less. 


Great Models—May I come in and say 2 


word to Nalda Nay? Go to school by all 
means. No one will respect you less be- 
cause you are 20. What men were honored 
more than Lincoln or Garfield? What man 
ever did more for his country than Lincoln? 
What life was ever prayed to be spared 
as Garfield’s? Surely no one’s and still 
these men were little pioneer boys, whose 
educations were not finished until long 
after they were your age. Go in, dear 
friend and win; it is worth while and the 
reward will be greater than you realize. 
{Hopestill. 





Little Deeds—yYes, indeed, D. R. Reeves, 
I_can see a true parallel between sewing 
on buttons and safeguarding an army. This 
recalls to my mind the story: For the 
want of the nail the shoe was lost, for 
the want of the shoe the horse was lost, 
for the want of the horse the rider was 
lost, for the want of the rider the battt!e 
was lost, for the want of the battle the 
kingdom was lost, and all for the want 
of a horseshoe nail. If we could watch our 
little deeds, our buttons, so to say, in this 
everyday life closer there would not be so 
many defeats to look back to in years to 
come.—{Sally Muggins. 





Nalda Nay, attend school by all means, 
If you can, for there are few things in this 
world like a good, practical education. ‘‘It 
is at home a friend, in solitude a solace, 
and abroad an introduction.” No matter if 
you have to attend the public school for a 
time, you are not too old to acquire an ex- 
cellent education. -Believe me, it is worth 
while trying to acquire. This is the candid 
opinion of—[Clinton County Girl. 





Handicapped—Nalda Nay, in reply to 
your query, “Is it worth while?’ I would 
say yes. I cannot emphasize the yes 
strong enough, since I speak from expe- 
rience. I was obliged to leave school be- 
fore finishing my education, and find that 
I am handicapped by my lack of knowl- 
edge. I teach a primary school of three 
grades in a small western town, and this 
year had the opportunity of taking a city 
school of one grade with a salary almost 
double my present one. But while I possess 
teaching ability, I knew that it would be 
impossible to pass the city examination, so 
I was obliged to decline it and remain in 
my old place. Many young people are 
much older than you and still in school. 
I have a friend who entered the tenth grade 
when 28. He completed the seven years’ 
work in six and is now a college professor. 
[Another Primary Teacher. 





Fat Reducer—If I do not intrude I would 


like to say a few words to those troubled 

with over fatness. Try drinking Kissingen 

and Vichy. Get the salts and drink a large 

glass of Kissingen after each meal, and 

the next day a similar glass of Vichy. They 

should be taken thus, alternately, and 
starches, sugars and fats omitted from the 

diet, not overeat and bathe and exercise 

freely. You can get the salts at any drug 

store.—[Another Primary Teacher. 





This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[ Adv. 














The Good Cook. 


Summer Squash. 


MARIAN LINCOLN, 








Baked: Wash, cut in halves, remove seeds, 
and lay shells downward in a shallow bak- 
ing pan with a little boiling water. Bake 
until tender, and serve in the shell, or 
scrape out the soft part, mash, season to 
taste, and serve hot. 

Stewed: Wash, pare, remove seeds, cut 
into pieces, and cook in a little water until 
tender. Drain, press dry, salt slightly, and 
serve on delicately browned toast with a 
cream dressing made as follows: Into % 
pt of rich milk stir 1 teaspoon of corn- 
starch, let boil until slightly thickened, and 
pour it over the toast and squash. 

With Egg Sauce: Prepare as directed for 
stewed squash; heat 1 pt of milk to boiling, 
and stir in a dessertspoon of flour rubbed 
smooth in a dessertspoon of soft butter. 
When quite smooth and well thickened, 
turn in very slowly the well-beaten yolk 
of an egg, and stir it rapidly until well- 
mingled. Boil up once, salt to taste, and 
pour it over the squash, 

Scalloped: Take 1 pt of stewed squash, 
season to taste and press it through a 
colander. Place a layer of this in a pudding 
dish, then a layer of bread erumbs, next 
squash, and so on until the dish is almost 
full, having the top layer of squash. Pour 
over it % cup of sweet cream, cover the 
dish and bake in a moderate oven % hour. 
Then remove the cover, and allow the 
squash to brown delicately. 

With Tomatoes: Wash 6 fine large toma- 
toes, wipe them, cut off the tops carefully, 
and scoop out the seeds. Fill the cavities 
with a mixture of stewed squash, bread 
crumbs, seasoning, and the beaten yolk of 
an egg. Put the tops on the tomatoes 
again, and bake in a moderate oven on a 
buttered pan for % hour. 

With Green Peas: Wash, pare, remove 
seeds, cut into small pieces, and cook with 
2 cups of green peas in 1 qt of water. When 
done, add 1 pt milk, 1 cup cream, and sea- 
soning to taste. Thicken with 1 or 2 table- 
spoons of flour rubbed smooth in a little 
cold milk. When nicely thickened and 
smooth, serve hot on small squares of toast- 
ed bread. 

Fritters: Add to 2 cups of-stewed squash 
the beaten yolks of 2 eggs, a dessertspoon 
melted butter, 2 tablespoons cream, 2 ta- 
blespoons flour or bread crumbs, and sea- 
soning to taste, mix thoroughly together, 
and fry in spoonfuls in boiling fat. 





Cucumbers in Novel Ways. 
AGNES CARR SAGE, 





The .cucumber is a’ sadly-maligned vege- 
table, but when in good condition it is cool- 
ing and refreshing, and when cooked it is 
as harmless as a potato. For instance: 

Fried cucumbers are a new and satisfac- 
tory breakfast dish. Pare and slice very 
thin. Season with salt and pepper and dip 
in beaten egg, then in bread crumbs. Heat 
2 tablespoons of dripping in a skillet, drop 
in the cucumbers and fry brown on both 
sides. 

Stewed Cucumbers: In 1 tablespoon of 
butter, fry a sliced onion until quite brown. 
To this add 6 cucumbers, pared, quartered 
lengthwise and all the seeds removed. When 
brown, take out carefully and rub a table- 
spoon of flour into the butter. Add % pt of 
soup stock, season with salt and pepper. 
Return the cucumbers, cover closely and 
stew gently for 20 minutes. 

Creamed cucumbers on toast are a nov- 
elty that an epicure will appreciate. Pare 
and cut lengthwise into quarters 6 good- 
sized cucumbers, Soak in cold water % 
hour, drain, cover with salted boiling wa- 
ter and simmer 20 minutes. Meanwhile 
prepare several slices of thin buttered toast 
and arrange on a heated platter. In an- 
other saucepan blend together 1 tablespoon 
of flour, 1 tablespoon of butter, % teaspoon 
of salt and a dash of cayenne. Mix over the 
fire, adding % cup of rich milk and % cup 
of the water in which the cucumbers are 
cooking. Stir until the sauce is thick and 
smooth, then simmer five minutes longer 
and put in 1 tablespoon of vinegar and 1 ta- 
blespoon of butter. Drain the boiled cucum- 
bers, arrange on the toast and pour the 
white sauce over all. 

Stuffed Cucumbers: Halve 6 green cu- 
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cumbers and take out the seeds. Make a 
filling of % cup of bread crumbs, 2 table- 
spoons of boiled. ham chopped very fine, 
1 tablespoon of minced parsley, 1 of chopped 
onion and salt and pepper to taste. Fill 
the cucumbers with this, tie two halves to- 
gether, place in a covered pan with 1 cup 
of water and bake for 45 minutes. Serve 
hot with drawn butter. 

On somewhat the same order are green 
sausages. For these, pare and split large 
cucumbers and scrape out the seeds. Fill 
the halves with sausage meat and place, 
meat side up, in a rather deep pan, well 
buttered. Pour over them 2 tablespoons of 
water and bake slowly, adding more water 
if required. 

Cucumber Salad: Slice thin 3 fresh cu- 
cumbers and one onion. Lay them in cold 
salted water for % hour. Drain and pour 
over them % cup of vinegar into which has 
been stirred % teaspoon of sugar and a 
dash of pepper. Lastly add % teacup of 
rich cream, stir quickly and serve at once. 

If one has a quantity of cucumbers they 
can be put up for winter use by slicing and 
placing in glass jars, pouring over them 
hot seasoned vinegar. Seal tightly. 





Canned Beets—Beets are canned now 
as extensively as other vegetables and 
if well done will find a ready sale. They 
can be used in many ways. If heated and 
served with butter and pepper they are 
excellent with meats, and also form an ap- 
petizing winter salad, without the ob- 
jectionable acidity of pickled beets. Select 
small, young beets of a uniform size, wash 
well, but do not peel. Cover with boiling 
waiter and cook until just tender, but not 
too soft. Drain, slip off the skins, and drop 
into a saucepan on the back of the stove. 
Add to every quart of beets 2 cups of water, 
2 tablespoons of salt and % teaspoon of 
cayenne. Let this boil first, pour over the 
beets, bring to a boil, cook five minutes, 
fill cans or jars, pouring in the liquid til 
overflowing and seal.—[Eleanor M. Lucas. 


Tired Out 


And she does not understand why. Her 
work used to seem so easy. You could 
tell her whereabouts as she worktd by 
the snatches of song which now and 
again overflowed her happy lips. And 
now she can hardly keep up. Her head 
pains, her back hurts, and she feels 
entirely worn out. 
What is the mat- 
ter? The proba- 
bility is that the 
stomach is disor- 
dered, the liver is 
not performing its 
whole duty. Poi- 
sons are accumu- 

lating in the 
blood, and unless 
these are removed, 
and the stomach 
and organs of di- 
gestion and nutri- 
tion cured and 
strengthened, 
there is liable to 
be a serious ill- 
ness, There is no 
medicine can 
equal Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical 
Discovery for 
prompt help and 

arfect cure for 

iseases of the 
stomach and 
blood. It strength- 
ens the stomach, 
purifies the blood, 
nourishes the 
nerves, and brings back the ha in 
of health, when life is all me | 
sunshine. 

“I suffered ten months from a complicated 
case of liver complaint, constipation, indiges- 
— suppression of monthly function, and kid- 

disease, too,” writes Miss Lula M. Brittle, 
of Ivor, Va. *I also suffered excruciating pain 
in my ‘back and head. Iam glad to oF, that 
six bottles of ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ t 
vials of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets, and two 
ma ge 
Pierce’s medicines te all sufferers.” 
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will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 

tisement in this journal. 
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Flower Lace. 
ELLA 8, DAVIS. 





Cast on twenty-three stitches, 

lst row—K three, 0, n twice, 0 twice, n 
two, o two, n, kK one, o, n, K three, o two, 
k one, o two, n, K one. 

2d row—K three, p one, k two, p one, k 
four, o, n, k two, p one, Kk three, p one, k 
two, o, n, K two. 

3d row—K three, o, n, K two, n, o two, 
n, k three, o, n, k two, n, o two, K three, 
o two, n, K one. 

4th row—K three, p one, k four, p one, k 
four, o, n, k_ four, p one, K four, o, n, k 
two. 

5th row—K three, o, n, K nine, o, n, kK two, 
n, 0 two, k five, o two, n, k one. 

6th row—K three, p one, k six, p one, k 
four, o, n, k nine, o, n, k two. . 

7th row—K three, o, n, K nine, o, n, k 
two, n, o two, k one, n, o, K one, o, n, k 
one, o two, n, kK one, 

8th row—K three, p one, n, o, k three, o, 
n, kK one, p one, K four, o, n, K nine, o, n, 
k two, 

9th row—K three, o, n, K nine, 0, n, k 
two, n, o two, k two, o, n, K one, n, 0, 
k two, o two, n, k one. 

10th row—K three, p one, k three, o, k 
three tog, o, k four, p one, k four, o, n, 
k nine, o, n. k two. 

l1ith row—K three, o, n, kK nine, o, n, k 
two, n, o two, n, kK one, n, oO, K one, o, n, 
k one, n, o two, n, K one. 

12th row—K three, p one, kK one, n, o, k 
three, o, n, k two, p one,’k four, o, n, k nine, 
o, n, kK two. 

13th row—K three, o, n, kK two, n, o two, 
n, k three, o, n, k two, n, o two, n, k one, 
o, n, k one, n, o, K one, n, o two, n, Kk one. 

14th row—K three, p one, k three, o, k 
three tog, o, k four, p one, k four, o, n, k 
four, p one, k four, o, n, k two. 

15th row-—-K three, o, n, k nine, o, n, k 
two, n, o two, n, kK one, n, oO, K one, o, n, 
k one, n, o two, n, k one. 

16th row—K three, p one, k one, n, o, k 
three, o, n, k two, p one, k four, o, n, K nine, 
oO, n, k two. 

lith row—K three, o, n, kK nine, o, n, k 





two, n, o two, k three tog, o, n, k one, n, 0, 
k three tog, o two, n, k one. 

18th row—K three, p one, k two, o, kK 
three tog, o, k three, p one, k four, o, n, kK 
nine, o, n, k two. 

19th row—K three, o, n, k nine, o, n, k 
two, n, o two, k three tog, k three, k three 
tog, o two, n, K one. 

20th row—K three, p one, k six, p one, k 
four, o, n, kK nine, o, n, k two. 

Zist row—K three, o, n, kK nine, o, n, kK 


DOIL\ 


two, n, o two, k three tog, k one, k three 
tog, o two, n, Kk one. 

224 row—K three, p one, Kk three tog, k 
one, p one, kK.four, o, n, kK nine, 0, n, kK 
two. 

23d row—K three, o, n, k two, n, 0 two, n, 
k three, o, n, k two, n, o two, Kk three tog, 
o two, n, K one. 

24th row—K three, p one, k two, p one, 
k four, o, n, kK four, p one, kK four, o, n, 
k two. 

25th row—K three, o, n two, o two, n two, 
o two, n, k one, o, n, k two, n two, o two, 
n, k two. 

26th row—K four, p one, n, K three, o, n, 
k two, p one, Kk three, p one, kK two, o, n, 
k two. 

27th row—K three, o, n, K two, n, o two, 
n, k three, o, n, K two, n, o two, K three 
tog, k one. 

28th row—K three, p one, k four, 0, n, 
k four, p one, kK four, o, n, kK two. 





Hairpin Lace. 


MRS H. S. M’MAHON. 





Make a loop on the needle. With the 
loop of the hairpin up, put the thread 
around it, *catch the thread through the 
hairpin with the needle and make a single 





crochet. Catch under the first thread to 
the left of the needle and make a single 
crochet; remove the needle from the work, 
turn the hairpin from the right to the left, 
insert the needle in the stitch and repeat 
from *. 





Wheel Doily. 


MAE, 





ist row—Ch eight, join. 

2d row—Ch three, twenty-four d c in ring, 
join. 

3d row—Ch three, d c in Ist dc of last row, 
ch three, d c in next dc, repeat until you 
have twenty-four spaces, join. 

4th row—Ch five, fasten with s c in center 
of space, ch five, fasten in center of next, 
repeat to end, join. 

5th row—Same as 4th. 

6th row—Same as 4th. 

7th row—Same as 4th, 

8th row—Ch five, two dc in 1st space, ch 
five, two dcin next space, repeat to 
end, join. 

9th row—Ch three, two dc, one ch, two 
dc in 1st space, ch one, two d ec, one ch, 
two dc, in next space, repeat to end,join. 

10th row—One s c between shells, four dc 
in center of shell, one s ec between next 
shell, four dc in center of shell, repeat tu 
end, join. 

llth row—Ch six, fasten between sheils, 
ch six, fasten between next shells, repeat 
to end. 

12th row—One s c in every stitch of six 
ch, repeat to end, join. 

13th row—Same as 12th, join. 

14th row—Same as 12th, join. 

15th row—Same as 12th, join. 











16th row—Ch five, miss four s c, four dc 


_in next stitch, ch five, miss four 3s c, four 


d cin next, repeat to end, join. 

17th row—Ch five, fasten in five ch of last 
row, ch five, one dc, three dc, one dc in 
shell, ch five, fasten in next five ch, repeat 
to end, join. 

18th row—Ch five, fasten in five ch of last 
row, ch five, one d c, three ch, one dc in 
space, ch five, fasten in next five ch, ch 
five, one dc, three ch, one dc in space, 
repeat to end, join. 

19th row—Same as 18th. 

20th row—Ch four, skip five ch of last 
row, fasten in three ch with s c, four ch, 
fasten in same space, four ch, fasten in 
same, four ch, fasten in same space; this 
makes a picot, repeat to end. 

cc 

Circlings—The six days mentioned in 
Section 4, Article 5, of the constitution 
means six days from the time the letter is 
received at your local postoffice, indicated 
by the postmark. This in reply to a 
puzzled circler.——There is delay in Circles 
152 and 83, the former’s letters having 
stopped in April and the latter in January. 
No 61 has had trouble, but a new lot of 
letters has been started. Favorable news 
comes from 163, 85, 121 and 57. Hand-in- 
Hand is the name of Circle 115. The let- 
ters made the first circuit in nine weeks. 
Next best is 104 (Excelsior), its third trip 
being made in 65 days. Uncle Will and 
What's Who are members. Circle 155 is om 
their heels with 69 days to its credit for a 
first round. ‘Will the members of 57 
please inform their secretary what their 
wishes are about joining the American Ag- 





riculturist club, that she may report to 
the national secretary?’ Two members of 
99 have resigned and a_ secretary has 


just been chosen. The letters are on the 
fourth round. A president, vice-president 


and treasurer have been elected in 90, a 
constitution drawn up and badges are to 
be worn inscribed ‘“‘The Double Four.” 


Nearly all the members of 100 (the Century) 
have cameras and some excellent views 
have been sent around. Two members 
have withdrawn, 





A book, which many of our readers would 
enjoy, and some of the more conservative 
not fully approve, perhaps, is the new novel 
by James Lane Allen, entitled The Reign of 
Law. ‘The story concerns the spiritual life 
of the hero, upon whom the warring of 
creeds and denominations has a bewilder- 
ing and depressing influence until the high- 
er faith of his sweetheart, who, woman- 
like, does not bother her head with theo- 
logical points, restores the balance of 
things visibleand things eternalforhim. The 
scene is laid in the hemp fields of Kentucky, 
and the opening chapter on hemp is as 
instructive as it is poetical. Nearly all of 
Mr Allen’s work is done in a poetical vein 
which is wholesome and good. The book is 
published by Macmillan at $1.50. 





What do we live for if not to make life 
less difficult for each other?—[George Eliot. 
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NEW EDITION } 


MODERN [esto 
HOUSE PLANS 


FOR EVERYBODY. 


By S. B. Reed. This useful volume meets the wants 
of persons of moderate means, and gives a wide range of 
designs, from a dwelling costing $250 up to $8000, and 
adapted to farm, village or town residences. Nearly all 
of these plans have been tested by practical working. It 
ives an estimate of the quantity of every article used in 
fhe construction, and the cost of each article at the time 
the building was erected or the design made. In this new 
edition, just published, much new matter and nearly of 











By 
De B. REED 


new plans and illustrations are given, bringing the 
to date in every respect. Profusely illustrated, tie, 


ice, postpa . ‘ ‘ ‘ P ‘ ‘4 at 
Catal Free of this and many other_ publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette PL. New York. 














Three Dinner-Pail Luncheons. 


PERCY FIELDING, 





It sometimes happens that the farmer’s 
work is so distanced from the house that 
he finds it feasible to carry his luncheon, 
therefore the good wife is ever alert for 
variety, and welcomes gladly any sugges- 
tions which may add piquancy rather than 
multiplicity to the noonday menu. Sand- 
wiches are appetizing and should mark the 
diet in chief. Chicken, cold ham, roast pork 
or bacon are luxuries which the well-to-do, 
well-regulated farmhouse abounds in. When 
these are not at hand sandwiches can be 
varied by water cress, lettuce and many 
uther green dainties which nature so abun- 
dantly supplies at this season. 


Luncheon No 1. 
Cold chicken 
Lettuce and bacon sandwiches, with dressing 
Pickled beets Gingerbread 
Apple pie Cheese 
Cold coffee 

Bacon and lettuce with salad dressing 
make delicious sandwiches. To. make the 
dressing, take 1 teaspoon each of flour and 
mustard, a cup of vinegar, a little salt, 
dash of pepper, 2 eggs, and 1 tablespoon of 
butter. Mix the flour and mustard with a 
little vinegar till perfectly smooth. Place 
the remainder of the vinegar on the stove 
till hot, add the flour and mustard, stir- 
ring constantly till it thickens. Remove 
from the fire and stir in the well-beaten 
eggs, also the butter. Cut the bread mod- 
erately thick. Select fresh, crisp lettuce 
leaves, butter the bread, place the lettuce 
between the slices, spreading with the 
dressing, and on this, thinly-sliced bacon. 
Sandwiches can be kept delightfully moist 
if each is wrapped in waxed paper that one 
can obtain at any confection store at lit- 
tle expense. For all social functions, bread 
for sandwiches should be cut very thin. 

Gingerbread: A good old-fashioned gin- 
gerbread, if mixed in the order given, will 
be free from sogginess. One cup of Porto 
Rico molasses, 4% teaspoon of salt, 1 table- 
spoon of ginger, 4% cup of butter, softened, 
1 cup of sour cream, 3 cups of pastry flour, 
1 teaspoon of soda dissolved in hot water. 
Divide in two tins and bake % hour. 


Luncheon No 2. 

Cheese sandwiches Cold pea salad 
Piekled beans 
Blackberry pie Doughnuts 
Russian tea 


Delicious cheese cream can be made thus: 
Beat the white of 1 egg to a stiff froth, add 
a pinch of salt, 1% cups of grated cheese. 
Stir till ezgz~ and cheese assimilate, place 
between the slices of bread fresh water 
cress and spread with the cheese. 

Pea Salad: Left-over cold peas, stirred in- 
to salad dressing with the addition of one 
tiny onion, well chonped. 

Russian Tea: To a scant quart of cold 
tea, add the grated rind and juice of 1 large 
lemon. Do not grate too close, else if any 
of the white get in, the tea will be unpleas- 
antly bitter. Strain and sweeten to taste. 


Luncheon No 3. 
. Peanut sandwiches New potato salad 
Hard-boiled eggs 
Dried peach cake Fruit 
Cold coffee 


The recognized hygienic and nutritive 
value of the peanut suggests the “peanut 
sandwich,” as an appetizing substitute for 
meat. The nuts should be purchased green 
and roasted in the oven as needed. If one 
prefers, get the shelled, roasted nuts. Re- 
move the skins, chop fine a cupful. Stir 
them in the dressing already given. Spread 
bread, with lettuce or without. 

New Potato Salad: Boil the potatoes, cut 
in small cubes when cold. One tiny onion, 
a dash of cayenne, a pinch of salt. Celery 
chopped fine is a palatable acquisition, but 
if this is not at hand, chopped cucumber 
is a good substitute. Mix all in one recipe 
of salad dressing. This alsO can be car- 
ried readily in a jelly glass. 

Dried Peach Cake: Buy California 
peaches. Soak 24 hours. Chop moderately 
fine and cook till soft, add 3 cups of mo- 
lasses to a pound of peaches, 2 eggs, 1 cup 
of sugar, 1 cup of sweet milk, 4% cup of but- 
ter, 2 large teaspoons of baking powder, 
flour enough for a stiff batter, cloves, cin- 
namon, nutmeg, ginger, etc, to. taste; alsol 
Ib of seeded raisins. Rub raisins well with 
flour before adding to batter. Bake in 
moderate oven. This cake will. keep a long 
time and is an. excellent. standby. 





The Home Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered. for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 








8026—MISSES’ FAN- 

Y WAIST. 8028— 8030—LADIES’ WAIST 
MISSES’ THREE- WITH EMPIRE JACK- 
PIECE SHIRRED ET. 8001 — LADIES’ 


SKIRT. Waist, 12, 14 THREE- PIECE 
and 16 years. Skirt, 12, SKIRT. Waist, 32, 34, 
14 and 16 years. Shell 36, 38, 40-inch bust. 
— liberty satin, com- Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 2, 30, 
ined with ivory white 32-inch waist. Gray and 
mousseline and lace. Ap- white foulard, white lib- 


propriate for foulard, erty satin, girdle violet 
crepe de_ chine, nun’s anne. Crepe de chine, 
veiling. albatross or in- iberty silk, lansdowne, 
dia silk, also organdie, albatross are appropri- 
ewiss or silk muslin, ate. 





8033—MISSES’ FAN- 
CY WAIST WITH 7 
LOR ._ COLLAR, 12, 





$021 — L . DIES’ and 16 years. Beige ie 
SACK, 32, 34, 38 and de chine, trimmings of 
40-inch’ — shell pink mechlin lace, blue velvet 
crepe de chine, yoke and girdie. Albatross, a 
trimming of cluny lace, lard, taffeta or 


also - silk, cashmere, downe may be used. Col- 
nun’s vejling, albatross, lar and sleeves of in- 
lawn or dimity. serted tucking. 











PA 9918: — CHILD’S 
8012 — INFA NTS’ DRESS. 6 months, 1, 
CLOAK AND CAP, one 2 and 4 years. Pale blue 





size. Cream bedford lawn with valenciennes 
cord, lined with white lace and insertion. 
liberty satin. Cashmere, Nainsook, | organdie, 
lansdowne, henrietta or swiss or gingham appro- 
satin-faced cloth gener- priate, also silk, cash- 


ally selected. For sum- mere, challie, veiling or 

mer, pique, with em- albatross, with lace, rib- 

broidery or laee. bon or silk trimming. 

Full directions, quantity of -material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for-ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 





Little Enoch: Paw, what are fools good 
for, anyhow? 

Mr Flintrock: To teach us the results of 
blowin’ into unloaded shotguns, buyin’ gold 
bricks, guzzlin’ patent medicines, lightin’ 
the fire with coal. oil, goin’ up in’ balloons, 
skatin’ on thin ice, tryin’ to beat other peo- 
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ple at their own games, indorsin’ our 
friends’ notes, thinkin’ we know it all, flirt- 
in’ with grass widows, and so on and so 
forth, my son. 

“Did that rich young. Goldbag Propose to 
you last night?” 

“Not exactly, mamma. But he asked for 
an option on me for 30 days.” 








‘Mayor of 
Batavia 


HON. W. D. SANFORD. 


Dr. Wilttama’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People are the only remedy that I 
have ever found which permanent- 
ty cured me. They enriched my 
blood, and I feel a very different 
man as compared with a year ago. 
They are all that ts claimed for 
them. 

WILLIS D. SANFORD, 
Mayor of Batavia, N. Y, 


Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills 
for 
Pale People 


see ences 


Co 
On reoelpt of price, 80s per x, 


Te FRUIT GROWER, 


Books Which Every Horticulturist Should 
Have in His Library. 


Field Notes on Apple Culture 3:7 "xis: Useful and 


thoroughly practical beok for qrchandiat. Cloth, 2mo_ .75 


Peach Culture baie Werk on’ peach ‘growing. It has been 


thoroughly revised and a large portion of it rT 
bringing # down to date. Cloth, Tmo... 1.06 


Quince Culture tnabcox Yor Mosh At, flustratd 


tivation of the quince, with descriptions of varieties, in- 
sect enemies, diseases and- their remedies. New and on. 








larged edition: Cloth, ee? =e “os 9 Ae BL 
B: F: Barry. A standard work on 
The Fruit Gardea trai ‘and’ fruit. trees, the author 


having had over thirte’ cae — a meee at ~ 
head of one of the largest nurseries country. 
valuable to ali fruit growers. Tilustrated. Cloth, Imo 1. 30 


The Propagation of Plants yt" with Sumer: 
ous engravings. An eninenty, voy and useful a. 
Describing the process vated. Dlants 

k put. mod b which geltirated — ma: 
Le ested and multiplied. Cloth, Tmo may 


By P. T. Quinn, practical hor- 
Pear Culture for Profit Ucaltianst Teaching how to 
raise pears intelligently, and with the best results, how 
to find out the character ¢ =| the soil, the best methods 
of preparing it, the best_varieties to select under existing 
conditions, the best modes of planting reaine, fertiliz~ 
ing, grafting and utilizing the nd the 
come into bearing, and, finally of gathering and packing 
for market. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo ae 

Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other pubt?ications 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1.,New York, 
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This 


is 


the FZ Yj fpr 
POTATO 


ONDER piccer 


It does perfect work in dry or wet ground or among green vines. 
Digs every row, leaving the ground level and the potatoes ontop. It 
is light draft for one team, strong, durable, simple—no chains to break, 
cogs to fill with soil and vines, no gear to wear out. 

We absolutely guarantee that this digger will dig your potatoes 
You need not pay us a cent until you have 


proved this in your own fields (2 opot eee moomaster )* 








as you want it done. 


We want an agent in every county. An agency is worth 
$100.00 toa pushing man. Write at once for territory. 
As to our responsibility, we refer to the City Bank of 
York, Penna., or to the editor of Rurat NEw YORKER. 


THE YORK DIGGER CO., York, Pa. 
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& Husband the fertility of your farm 
and every time you plant seed 


DON i i BE ‘ ou will get a paying crop. 
_ A ROBBER! "a 








Ka i sais 4 





Strange how a man will take crop after crop off the farm putting nothing , and then e 
to be prosperous. If you handled the manure you have on the farm properly, results 
would be different and you should not needto be buying commercial fertilizer. 


The KEMP MANURE SPREADER 


Will Double and Treble the Value of the Manure Heap. 
It spreads all kinds of fine and coarse manure evenly; makes no “skips;” does not dump a great 
load in one spot, but covers the entire ground oe. Tears up coarse and lumpy manure and 
makes it fine. Better than anybodycan doit by hand. Spreads lime, wood ashes, salt, etc., equally 
well. With the drill attachment it puts the manure direct into the open drill. Made in three con- 
venient sizes. Ask the opinion of anybody that uses one. éWrite for illustrated catalogue. 


Kemp & Burpee « Co., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y.z 




















WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILIZERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS 


WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 

























WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Middilings, Cluten Feed, Red 
Dog Flour, Hominy Feed, 


ILL FEED °"" 32g: S33 


» J. ARMSTRONC CO.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ariot Duyers write for prices. 








POTASH. 





As much Potash should be given 
back to the land as the crop takes from 
it. Thirty bushels of wheat remove thirty 
pounds of actual Potash; therefore 
500 pounds of a fertilizer with 6 per cent. 
actual Potash woisld be needed to feed 
the crop and keep the soil productive. 

We have books giving full information about the use of 
fertilizers and Potash, and will mail them FREE to any 


farmer who asks for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 














SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge 
Potato Harvester 


is positively 
guaranteed 
to give satisfaction 4 
We want every 
potato grower to 
give it a trial. 







It will cost you nothing to 
test it in your own fields. 
Write at once for description, 
prices and full particulars. 
D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, 
Box 804, York, Pa. 
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- Quantity of aK 
‘ canbe changed while in 


meg peouna.?® GRAIN 


and Fertilizer Drill 


Positively the \, a 
neatest. ligh ye 
est and strong- “ 
est grain 
drillonthe # 
market. { 
Many points 
of superi- 
ority; it is 
geared from 
the centre. 












grain and fertilizer 


operation without the use 
of gear wheels. Fully guaranteed. 
Positively accurate in quan- 
tity. Give ones trial and be con- 
vinced. Agents wanted. Circulars free. Address 

HENCH- & DROMGOLD, Mfr’s, York, Pa, 















CHAMPION eels 
| Waite FOR ALL STEEL 


Grarocve WOOD 
FAMOUS STEEL 


MFC.CO. 
@  CHICAGO.U.S.A. 

























ow Many Apples ; 
doesit take tomake a barrel of 4A 
Cider! No matter;it will 
6 less if you usea 


HYDRAULIC 
ER 







poser and will keep longer, 
n’t buy until you get our catalogue, 
_ HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. ,2— 


& Main St., Mt. Gilead, Ohie, 








SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 


tisement in this journal. 





